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IMPROVEMENTS IN SUBMARINE 
NAVIGATION 


BY 
B. L. W. 


HE recent lamentable 

catastrophe to the 

French submarine (Lu- 

tin and the drowning of 

its crew of fourteen 

men and two officers, 

have directed widespread 

attention again to sub- 

marine navigation, and 

the probable dangers in- 

cident to these boats, which, however, in 
the public mind at least, is more or less 
greatly exaggerated. Notwithstanding 
every precaution, the work is hazardous, 
and the question of the rise of eight or ten 
men a hundred feet under water is a vital 
and interesting one. Wisely anticipating 
the possibility of unforeseen accidents lurk- 
ing in these disappearing crafts, the Navy 
Department has for some time in the past, 
and is just now taking extra care to pro- 
tect the lives of the crews of our subma- 


rines to prevent similar accidents in home 
waters. 

This has been accomplished by installing 
more powerful interior equipment and sig- 
nal devices which are designed to cope 
with all reasonable accidents that may hap- 
pen to a boat on the bottom or elsewhere. 
The five boats which have foundered in 
the last few years, namely: the Russian 
Delfin, the English AI. and A8, the French 
Farfadet and Lutin, were all sunk by water 
entering the hatch. Our own navy, for- 
tunately, owing to the very great caution 
in handling its submarines and the careful 
training of the crews, has been free from 
any serious disaster. Though one narrow 
escape, which might have been a similar 
horror to the French and English ones, 
was providentially averted by the presence 
of mind and courage of the officers and 
crew of the Porpoise. The incident, 
while not generally known, is a very timely 
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and vivid illustration of the delicate hand- 
ling and peculiar experiences encountered 
in diving and manceuvring submarines. 
The Porpoise, a little over two years ago, 
at Newport, went out to make an attack 
upon a battleship. After running on the 
surface for a certain distance, the boat was 
“trimmed down” and began to sink. When 
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Further down into the depths she kept 
sinking until fifty feet was reached. At 
this point orders were given to blow out 
the water from the amidship tank. This 
is an emergency tank, holding one thou- 
sand pounds of water, which is emptied 
and forced out under ordinary circum- 
stances in five seconds by means of fifty 


THE PLUNGER BEING LOWERED INTO THE WATER. 


ten feet was reached, the depth at which it 
was intended to run submerged until within 
a hundred yards or so of the spot where 
the intended torpedo attack upon the bat- 
tleship was to begin, orders were given for 
a hard rising rudder and to go ahead on 
the propeller. To the dismay of the com- 
mander, the boat had acquired such down- 
ward speed that the diving rudder failed 
to check her. 


pounds pressure of compressed air, and is 
the first step in a desperate situation. This 
was done, and should have brought the 
boat to the surface with a rush, but it only 
momentarily checked her. She started to 
rise, then began settling down again, with 
the screw going ahead all the time. Sud- 
denly the craft, with a thud, struck bot- 
tom. The dial of the depth register went 
up to the full reading of 100 feet, though 
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200 feet is the depth of the water at this 
particular point as measured and reported 
by the Greek Lobster men who haul up pots 


at this place. Soon the terrific pressure 
at this great depth, which was squeezing 
the steel shell like a vise, began to tell on 
the inside, seams and rents were made in 
her lining and some fittings began to loosen. 
The main valves started to leak and water 
was forced through the torpedo tube and 
around the sea connections to the bilge 
pump and from a seam in the main ballast 
tank, into the vessel. 

This additional water gave negative 
buoyancy, a much dreaded obstacle to over- 
come. To rise to the surface as quickly 
as possible was the all important problem. 
The rotary pump and air pressure were put 
on the main ballast tank and forward trim- 
ming tanks, but these it was found could not 
work against the tremendous force from 
the outside. One last resort was left—the 
hand pump, which was then put on the 


PAST— BUILT AFTER THE 
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CIVIL WAR. 

forward trimming tank. With hard pump- 
ing the boat began to rise, and finally 
reached the surface, after being helplessly 
submerged for over an hour. After being 
docked it was found that about 1,000 
pounds of water had entered one of the 
partially filled tanks and had caused the 
disability of the vessel. This incident has 
a practical and valuable bearing on con- 
struction, showing that ample and a large 
margin of strength should be allowed for 
in order to sustain the maximum external 
pressures. The experience proves that sub- 
marines may and do reach, by accident, 
greater depths than are intended. 

Of the two main classes of submarines, 
the diving and the even keel type, the 
former has been adopted by our navy at 
present. The term submarines and sub- 
mersibles (the latter especially is used in 
France) are employed to designate the 
“diving” and even keel types. The defen- 
sive diving boat now in the service of the 
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COMPRESSED AIR FLASKS. 

American Navy carries very little reserve 
buoyancy, about 300 pounds, and _ sub- 
merges by pointing the bow down about 
eight degrees, using the horizontal rudder 
for this purpose, to maintain submergence 
after reaching the desired depth, the bow 
remains pointed down about three degrees 
with slight variations in each boat. The 
present submarine boats of the United 
States are 63 feet long and 12 feet in their 
greatest diameter, which is about one-third 
distant from. the bow. They have a dis- 
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placement when “awash” of 105 tons, and 
when submerged of 120 tons. The motive 
power is a 160 horse-power gasoline engine 
for surface running and an electric motor 
for submerged running. 

The speed is from 8 to 9 knots on the 
surface, and about 7 knots when submerged. 
The contract price for a submarine is about 
$170,000. One of the most vital and es- 
sential equipments of the submarine is the 
compressed air flask, both for breathing 
and furnishing motive power. The com- 
pressed air is stored in eight 2,000-pound 
flasks, one 50-pound flask and one 10-pound 
flask. The 50-pound flask is used for firing 
torpedoes and for blowing the amidship 
tank. The 10-pound flask is used for blow- 
ing out the tanks when the submarine has 
arrived at the surface. These are located 
in different parts of the boat. 

The boat is equipped for warfare with 
one torpedo tube situated in the extreme 
bow. This has a watertight door, which 
opens the moment of the discharge of the 
torpedo, one of which can be fired every 
ten or fifteen minutes. For firing a torpedo 
the craft has to be pointed up and at the 
same time kept at the regular depth with the 
periscope lens, just clear of the water, so 
as to get the range. 

The Navy is taking renewed interest in 
submarine work, though the Flotilla at pres- 
ent is composed of but eight boats, with 
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four building. The latter are to be of larger 
dimensions and greater structural strength 
than the early ones. The Plunger, after 
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a year’s overhauling at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, was recently lowered into the water 
by the huge lifting crane “Hercules,” and 
new and more powerful motors and bat- 
teries and various other interior equipments 
have been installed. 

One of the new and up-to-date features 
added is a copper signal buoy, 15 inches in 
diameter, which is intended to be auto- 
matically released from the inside in case of 
danger while the boat is submerged. This 
rises immediately to the surface, indicating 
the exact position of the craft and serving 
as a distress signal in case of an accident. 
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The ball buoy and a reel of 100 feet of thin 
bronze wire are encased on the bridge, just 
in front of the conning tower. 

Large ring holes also have been attached 
to the Plunger and the other submarines, so 
that they can be lifted and brought to the 
surface immediately in case of a disaster. 
The tug Nina has been specially outfitted as 
a salvage tender with all necessary winches 
and cranes. 

Lieutenants C. E. Nelson and L. E. Shap- 
ley, of the Shark and Porpoise, are consid- 
ered the foremost submarine commanders 
in the United States Navy. The former, it 
will be remembered, manipulated the evolu- 
tions of the Plunger off Oyster Bay, in the 
Sound, in August last year. These officers 
have for the past year been conducting a 
series of endurance and speed tests and 
various submarine evolutions at the Tor- 
pedo Station, Newport, with some new in- 
terior appliances lately installed in their ves- 
sels. These up-to-date improvements will 
be utilized in future submarines, and it is 
calculated will bring both the present boats 
and those building to a higher state of ef- 
ficiency than before, and correspondingly 
lessen the chances of accident. 

After a thorough investigation, a special 
board of naval experts has been appointed 
to recommend the best type of submarine 
for future service. In this particular branch 
the Navy of the United States is far behind 
that of the other powers, such as France 
and England, who have done the most 
toward the development of the submarine. 
The French Government in particular is 
placing great dependence on these disap- 
pearing craft, having some thirty-nine al- 
ready built and thirty more on the ways. 
These are of various designs and are all 
built in national dock-yards from secret 
designs of the French Navy. Some of the 
new ones are reported to be of 800 tons 
displacement, with 600 horse-power. Eng- 
land has built forty, and fifteen more are 
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building there. She began to construct 
these vessels in 1900 and has improved and 
perfected but one type, the same as that 
used in this country. Her more recently 
improved ones ate of 300, 500 and 600 tons 
displacement, having an extensive super- 
structure forming a bridge throughout their 
entire length, carrying two torpedo tubes 
and operating with a speed of from 14 to 
15 knots, with engines of 600 horse-power. 
Russia has thirteen submarines built and fif- 
teen under construction ; Italy two built and 
four building; Japan five built and two 
building, and Germany several in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Among the interesting naval craft now 
consigned to the junk pile on Cob Dock at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard which strikingly 
show the advance of submarine navigation, 
is what is practically the first submarine 
constructed in America. This crude vessel, 
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built about the close of the Civil War and 
named The Intelligent Whale, was made of 
wrought iron, 35 feet long and about 8 feet 
in diameter. Six or eight men operated 
her propeller by hand, while another did 
the steering. Two crews, fifteen men in all, 
were drowned while experimenting in this 
primitive craft. After many unsuccessful 
trials she was ‘finally abandoned, and after 
an expenditure of $25,000 by the Govern- 
ment now rests as a curious relic of the 
past. 

Naval authorities differ as to the value 
of the submarine in actual warfare. With 
their slow speed and absence of gun arma- 
ments they are considered practically help- 
less in many circumstances when “awash,” 
and even when submerged, the periscopes 
indicate their locality to the enemy and 
cause danger of destruction. For coast and 


harbor defence, however, the submarine is 
classed by many of the highest naval au- 
thorities as a most superior and effective 


fighting weapon. 


A SIGN OF TROUBLE, 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS IN THE ARMY 


BY 


DAY ALLEN 


SK the policeman who patrols his 
A post in any town near an army 
post and if he is honest he will 
tell you that he would rather “tackle” 
any kind of a man in a fight than 
the regular of today. Time was when the 
average wielder of the baton had little fear 
of the soldier man and did not hesitate to 
arrest him if disorderly, but now it is dif- 
ferent. He has discovered that the aver- 
age soldier has muscles as tough and as 
hard as hickory, that he is a heavy hitter 
and that he is a fast and long-winded run- 
ner. 
Reading this, one might get the idea that 
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soldiers and policemen were natural ene- 
mies and that fights between the guardians 
of the country’s peace and of the city’s 
peace are of frequent occurrence, but this is 
not so for the police records of towns where 
garrisons are located or of towns adjacent 
to army posts, will show that the number of 
offenders against the law, who wear the 
uniform, is decreasing from year to year 
and there is such a small percentage of con- 
victions in the police courts that it should 
be very gratifying to all interested in the 
man who sights the rifle. No, we have 
merely referred to the fact that the average 
policeman greatly dislikes to interfere with 
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the “plain private” when the latter is per- 
haps a little too hilarious or disorderly, for 
the reason that he knows the soldier is 
usually a “tough customer” physically—far 
tougher and stronger than in the days be- 
fore the Spanish War. But this 


strange when we think of the many changes 


is not 
which have been made in his training, espe- 
cially in the care of his body. It is safe to 
say that not even Britain, France and Ger- 
many have given such attention to the phys- 
ical culture of the soldier as the United 
States. True, all of them require him to 
undergo certain exercises, but the daily 
“setting up,” the gun calisthenics so often 
ordered and other forms of muscle stretch- 
ing which the American must undertake 


FINISH OF A CLOSE 


IN THE ARMY. 


FOR RELAY RACE, 


whether willing or no are supplemented by 
encouraging him to become interested in 
athletic sports and many are the induce- 
ments held out to him to take part. in them. 

As we have said, this is not compulsory, 
but it need not be, for private, corporal and 
sergeant have entered so heartily into the 
spirit of sport that every post of any size 
has its club or other organization which 
backs the track team, the football eleven, 
the nine on the diamond or any jumper or 
sprinter who wants to make a record for 
himself indoors or afield. So general has 


become the fondness for pastimes that it is 
hard to find a command of any size that 
does not boast of its record runner or jump- 


er, or its shot putter, while every man from 
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the lieutenant down to orderly cheerfully 
stakes his money on the post nine against 
any and all comers. 

With so much attention given to physi- 
cal culture, it is not strange that the men 
take a deep interest in sports of all sorts— 
which is just what the War Department 
wants them to do, as it has organized a 
bureau for the encouragement of athletics. 
Suggestions have been made to the various 
division and post commanders to arrange 
outdoor and indoor contests and where 
practicable to allow the soldiers to compete 
with the civilians. Consequently, nearly 
every garrison has its committee, consisting 
of at least one commissioned officer, in ad- 
dition to non-commissioned officers and 
privates, to arrange programmes for field 
days, organize teams, and pick out. the 
“star” men of the command to represent it 
in the various events. The soldiers them- 
selves have so willingly fallen in with the 
idea, that they have contributed to paying 
for the outfits needed, and some of the gar- 
tisons support gymnasiums, which are 
equipped with the latest designs of chest- 
weights, rowing-machines, horses, as well 
as bars, trapezes, rings and a supply of 
foils and gloves. If the post is too small to 
allow an independent athletic field, it is laid 
out on the drill-ground with a diamond, 
sometimes a running-track, supports for 
basketball, and when the pig-skin season 
opens, becomes a football oval. 

As many of the commands are stationed 
in or near the large cities, there is a chance 
to see what the professional fighting-man 
can do when pitted against the crack ama- 
teurs of the community, and in these con- 
tests more than one national record has 
been broken. The average soldier would 
not be much of an American if he was not 
fond of baseball, and he is as adept in 
pitching a drop-curve as in stopping a hot 
grounder, while he makes a first-class man 
on the football team because the daily 
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routine keeps him hard, yet wiry and supple, 
and gives him plenty of wind. Within the 
last two years college elevens have sought 
matches with military teams because they 
get such “fine practice,” to quote the trainer, 
but the practice has more than once ended 
in the soldiers scoring every point. 

But the garrison bets its money on others 
besides its nine and eleven. It has its high 
jumper, its long distance runner and 
sprinter, its “strong men,” who can put the 
shot and throw the hammer, while its team 
in the relay, race is carefully selected for 
fleetness and endurance. The athletic com- 
mittee often has its hands full to select en- 
tries for a field day—not from lack of ma- 
terial, but because there are so many good 
men from whom to choose. When it 
comes to a set-to with gloves, some of those 
who doff the uniform to don the tights are 
experts. While the War Department is 
not supposed to encourage prize fights, 
many a lively bout is fought here and there 
in the garrisons, just as the men of the navy 
have a habit of settling differences in the 
same way. There is no objection to glove 
fights in the army, however, and they are 
frequently on the list of indoor events, 
which serve to relieve the monotony of win- 
ter duty. 

Any one who studies the sporting records 
and compares what the men in uniform can 
do with the work of the so-called profes- 
sionals and crack amateurs among the 
civilians may be astonished at the large 
number of soldiers who have made high 
averages in this or that event, but there is 
no reason why they should not even excel 
as crack runners and jumpers or in any 
other feat which requires strength and en- 
durance, for their daily life constitutes the 
best of training for such exploits. Noth- 
ing better could be devised by the profes- 
sional trainer to keep them in the pink of 
condition. For instance, there is the regu- 
lation “cold tub” which serves as a morning 
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bracer winter and summer. The daily 
“setting up” could not be improved on for 
an all-round exercise, as it brings into play 
practically every muscle in the body. The 
day’s routine, whether as orderly, sentry or 
in the ranks, brings with it plenty of foot 
work and arm work and a keen appetite 
for the three substantial meals of food, 
especially selected by experts for the quan- 
tity of bone and brawn making material 
which it contains. So when night comes 
and the bugle sounds “taps” the average 
soldier drops off into a refreshing sleep 
which gives nerve of steel. Nerve is what 
the soldier needs on the firing line, but it is 
also essential in the rush for the goal, to 
catch the fly without fumbling and in the 
football mix-up. 

The spirit of sport in the army, how- 
ever, has only gotten a foothold, for the 
first post “field day” was held but a few 
years ago. Within the last year several 
commanders organized their first baseball 
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THE HURDLE RACE, 


nine. This is especially true in the East, 
where the enthusiasm for athletics has not 
become so intense as in the West, although 
each year finds more and more interest in 
it, but in the Western military departments 
competition in field and track athletics is 
especially keen, and strong rivalry exists, 
especially between garrisons. At such 
posts as Leavenworth in Kansas, Russell 
in Wyoming, Assiniboine in Montana, 
Logan in Colorado, and Sam Houston in 
Texas, where large forces, including in- 
fantry, are stationed, the meets embrace an 
elaborate programme, and are attended by 
every one from the department commander 
to the sergeant-major. The colonel or 
major willingly consents to act as one of 
the judges, the captain puts aside his dig- 
nity to act as starter in the races. For the 
time rank is forgotten in the enthusiastic 
interest in this man or that team. The ac- 
companying illustrations are of a field day 
at Fort Logan, Colorado, in which all of 
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the contestants were non-commissioned of- 
ficers and privates. The programme in- 
cluded long distance races, a hundred-yard 
dash, hurdle races, obstacle races and relay 
races. Prizes were offered for the win- 
ners also for high and long jumping, pole 
vaulting and putting the shot. Nearly 
every company in the command had several 
entries in each event, making a large field, 
and it may be needless to say that each 
backed its own favorites. 

Logan is well situated for field sports, 
and the garrisons which have been sta- 
tioned there from time to time have dis- 
tinguished themselves in athletics, not only 
in contests with other detachments of the 
army, but with amateur athletes from Den- 
ver. The 18th Infantry, which is noted for 
the number of its winners on the track and 
in the field, obtained much of its practice 
at Logan. Here was also played a series 
of baseball matches in which the nine of 
infantry made the highest average score 
for an entire season of any club in the 
army. At Fort D. A. Russell, in Wyo- 
ming, the officers have also taken a deep in- 
“terest*irr-sports as well as in daily gymnas- 
tics. Even in the midst of winter the com- 
mand is mustered five days out of the week 





for a half hour’s calisthenics, the move- 
ments being executed in the open, even in 
severely cold weather. — 

One of the most spectacular exercises 
sometimes included in the events in 
the West is the storming of an imag- 
inary fortress, whose apparently im- 
pregnable walls must be scaled without 
any artificial aid whatever. The ram- 
part of the fort is a fence of smooth 
boards, thirteen feet high. It would be im- 
possible for a single athlete to leap over it 
or to ascend it by pressing against its sur- 
face with hands and feet; but.a squad of 
men can surmount it in less than half a 
minute, going up and over it so rapidly 
that they seem endowed with the agility of 
cats. The attack is made in a column with 
four abreast, the front rank men far enough 
in advance to have time to brace their 
backs against the wall before the next file 
reaches it. Each of the second four jumps 
with one foot upon the clasped hands of a 


soldier in the first file, who forms a human 
spring, pushing the other man up until he 
can catch the top of the wall with his fin- 
gers, pull himself up, and drop down in- 
side. Up comes the next file, and the 
movement is repeated until the liftets alone 
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remain. Two of the four go up with the 
aid of their comrades, and bracing them- 
selves on the top, lean over to catch the 
hands of the pair below, who reach them 
by a running jump and are pulled up by 
main strength. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feat in this 
whole series of movements is that of carry- 
ing dead and wounded men over the wall. 
The soldier who is supposed to be killed 
or maimed is taken up on a human plat- 
form composed of twelve of his comrades. 
Two suspended from the top keep the sec- 
ond tier of men from falling, while two be- 
tween them are ready to pull up the victim. 
He is lifted from the ground by four others, 
who in turn are supported on the backs of 
the first tier. After the body is carried 
over, the others follow, using the same 
method as before. A man can be lifted 
from the ground and deposited on the other 
side of the wall without exerting a muscle 
to help himself in less than a minute. 

While this interest in physical culture 
has already had a notable effect in making 
the “plain private” stronger and hardier, it 
is of great importance in other ways. We 
have said that the number of arrests of 
soldiers for petty offenses, such as drunken- 
ness, has rapidly decreased recently. Why? 
Because they do not frequent the grog 
shops and worse resorts to such an extent 
as formerly. Every post commander well 
knows why these dens are to be found just 
outside the limit of every government reser- 
vation. It is human nature to crave some 
sort of recreation or amusement. If the 
enlisted man cannot have something with 
which to divert himself at the post he is 
too apt to seek it at one of these places, 
especially since the abolishment of the post 
canteen, with the result that he is often 
taken out of it by the corporal of the guard 
or the police, crazed by the liquid poison 
sold under the name of whiskey. The ball 
match and the field day have not only given 


him something to work for, but to talk 
about and think about. Here is a healthv 
sort of amusement which interests any man 
who has good red blood in him. When 
the match is pulled off between the posts 
he may not be in one of the teams, but he 
is just as much interested when with his 
comrades, he cheers for his side. 

It may be that the encouragement of the 
sporting spirit will do as much eventually 
to uplift the morale of the soldier as the 
work of the chaplain, but there is no doubt 
that it makes the garrison life far more 
attractive to him, while it also relieves the 
monotony so often felt by the officers. The 
post club, the week-end dance, the colonel’s 
reception and the captain’s dinner serve to 
kill time, but every man who has seen serv- 
ice in the West, especially with garrisons 
far removed from town or city, well knows 
that they fail to entirely relieve the weari- 
some hours. Hence the introduction of 
athletics has received a warm welcome from 
the men with the shoulder straps. As we 
have intimated, they have taken a deep in- 
terest in the idea. They have contributed 
liberally of their personal funds to provide 
outfits for field and gymnasium. On the 
committee appointed to select teams and in- 
dividual contestants, the lieutenant serves 
cheerfully with sergeant and private. The 
experience he acquired back at the Point, 
perhaps as coach in the preparatory school, 
makes his advice of value and his sugges- 
tions are gladly received. 

Thus, the sporting spirit is also develop- 
ing esprit de corps, bringing officers and 
men more closely together, since both are 
interested in the common cause. In the 
mutual desire to see “our man” make the 
highest jump or “our club” run up the 
highest score, rank and file have a bond of 
sympathy between them which brings to 
mind the motto of the three guardsmen of 
Dumas, “One for all and all for one.” At- 
tend a field day in the West when the crack 
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THE BROAD JUMP. 


athletes of one post are pitted against the 
cracks of another and you will witness 
scenes that bring to the mind the rivalry 
between school and school. While the com- 
manders and their staffs may watch the 
events from the “grand stand,” the enlisted 
men of each garrison “bunch” by them- 
selves when they are not betting on their 
favorites. As the victor in the hurdle race 
clears the last obstacle and comes across 
the line, straining every muscle to keep the 
foot or two of lead he holds over his rivals, 
the roar of cheers which goes up from his 
comrades grows louder as they see the 


major and captain, perhaps even the old 
general himself, whacking their hands to- 
gether giving the tribute which every man, 
no matter what his rank, pays to the skill 
and strength of the athlete. It is the same 
feeling as that which prevails when army 
and navy meet on the football oval or when 
the crimson of Harvard and the blue of 
Yale flutter defiance at each other on the 
field. 

It is the spirit that nerves the man on 
the fighting line. 


THROWING THE HAMMER. 
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ST. THOMAS BAY, 


LOOKING 


SEAWARD. 


A TRIP TO ST. THOMAS ISLAND, 
DANISH WEST INDIES 


BY 


BRIG. GENERAL HENRY A. REED, U. S. A. RETIRED 
Gold Medalist M. S. I. 


N proceeding from San 


Juan, Porto Rico, now 
familiar to many resi- 
dents of the United 
States, the route 
tends about thirty miles 
along the north shore 
of Porto 


ex- 


Rico, skirts 
Cape San Juan, the northeastern point 
of Porto Rico; thence about east south- 
east twenty-five miles to Grampus Shoal, 
three miles southeast of Culebra; thence 
three-quarters north fifteen 


to a point about one-half mile south of 


east miles 


Water Island on the southern coast of 
St. Thomas; thence northeast about one 
of St. 


The shallowest parts of 


and one-half miles to entrance 
Thomas Harbor. 
this route are the San Juan channel en- 
trance, feet, the St. 
Thomas Harbor entrance, thirty-two and 
one-half feet. 


Thus St. Thomas is due east of Porto 


twenty-seven and 


Rico thirty-five miles, with the northern 
shores of these islands in the same parallel 
of latitude, 18 degrees, 20 minutes north. 

The island bears some resemblance to a 
huge alligator with its nose to the east, and 
its principal town, Charlotte Amalia, fa- 
miliarly called “St. Thomas,” in rear of 
its right forefoot. The dorsal part is a 
range of hills, the highest, Crown Point, 
1,500 feet elevation, near the center, and 
the rest varying from 500 to 1,200 feet in 
height, extending the length of the island. 
In some parts the land slopes uniformly 
from summit to sea, but there are many 
exceptions due to saddles, valleys and even 
level tracts which by their form are easily 
cultivable. _Its indented with 
many deep bays from one to three square 
miles in extent, the largest, deepest and 
best protected and most picturesque being 
St. Thomas Bay, on which St. Thomas is 
located. 

Arriving in the harbor and disembarking 
in a small boat, landing is made at the foot 


coast is 
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THE GRAND HOTEL. 


of “Toldbo” (Custom House) street, one 
block from the $40,000 Grand Hotel, at 
the corner of this and Norre (North) 
street, of which its present genial pro- 


ah . - 
one es F 


THE MAIN STREET, NEAR GRAND HOTEL. 


prietor has had a tenure of forty-three 
years. It is a two-story, Spanish type, 
masonry structure with wide southern 
shaded portico used as a dining room, a re- 
ception and dancing hall 40x80 feet, hand- 
some parlor and comfortable bed rooms, 
reasonable rates and good meals. 
Beginning three blocks east of the hotel, 
in which part resides the American Consul, 
the principal street—North-Queen-Crown 
Prince—extends on level ground due west, 
parallel to the bay shore, about one mile, 
and is lined with stores of all classes, 


mainly two-story masonry structures with 
residence parts above. 

As the inland part of the town is built 
on spurs and foothills separated by ravines, 
there are few streets of any extent parallel 
to the main one; but the cross streets are 
numerous, extending from bay shore to 
the hills, irregular, and some of them as- 
cending the spurs by stairways of great 
length. 

Proceeding westward from the Grand 
Hotel the first important edifice on the 
main street is St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s 
Roman Catholic Church, with handsome in- 
terior; then the ice factory; the gas works 
of 12,000 to 15,000 cubic feet capacity ; and, 
at the end of the street, the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish cemeteries, of which the names 


ST. PETER’S AND ST. PAUL’S R. C. CHURCH. 
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on the headstones indicate the cosmopoli- 
tan character of the town, apparently every 
nation having had its representative. The 


CONTINUATION OF MAIN STREET. 


street then becomes a good macadamized 
road, extending about one mile to the Mo- 
ravian Mission, with its old church, its 
school and unique cemetery resembling, by 
the location of its rectangular uniform 
headstones, a stairway on the hillside, and 
then the street changes to a common coun- 
try road. 

St. Thomas’ population is about 100 
whites, 1,500 mixed and 9,000 of African 
descent. There appears to be little race 
prejudice; in fact the enforced mutual 
dealings between the races preclude it if 
progress is to be made in business. Many 
blacks own important business concerns 
and are very polite and attentive to all 
demands. Some large stores are owned 
and conducted by women. 

The city is said to be well governed. Its 


QUARANTINE STATION. 
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main judiciary institution is the police 
court, which, with the jail, occupies the old 
fort on the bay shore about 300 yards from 
the Grand Hotel. 
prises one chief and twenty-two men, which 


The police force com- 


seems sufficient for a most orderly and well- 


behaved community. 

The Danish military garrison consists of 
one captain, one lieutenant and twenty- 
eight men, soon to be withdrawn, it is re- 
ported, and replaced by gendarmes. They 
are quartered in a good one-company two- 


A CROSS STREET. 


story masonry barracks occupying the east- 
ern side of a tree-shaded plaza, about 100 
yards square, just south of the old fort. 
On the sea side of this plaza and close to 
the water is a saluting battery of ten old 
smooth-bore guns, immediately in rear of 
which is an earth redoubt containing two 
small modern breech-loading howitzers. 
The only other armament of the port com- 
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prises two ancient guns on the summit of 
Signal Hill at the harbor entrance. 

Two monuments add greatly to the pic- 
turesqueness of the town, viz., Barbe Blen’s 
and Blackbeard’s towers on prominent foot- 
hills near the eastern and northern limits 
respectively of the town. The former, 
renovated in 1859, shows evidence of hay- 
ing been a stronghold of no mean propor- 
tions ; the walls are very thick, and a num- 


DANISH SOLDIER IN FATIGUE UNIFORM. 


ber of ancient twelve-pounders are now 
mounted in a rampart at the foot of its 
western face, the only accessible but very 
steep side of the foothill. The legend pre- 
vails that pirates with these names occupied 
these towers when St. Thomas Bay was 
their favorite resort for sallies upon the 
Spanish main ; but history declares that they 
were built by the government in 1689. 
Olga’s Villa, named from its former 
Russian owner, occupies a conical hill at 
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THE COAL PILE. 

the western extremity of the bay. Reser- 
voirs here, with masonry watersheds, sup- 
ply vessels with drinking water. An ob- 
servatory occupies the summit, while the 
dwellings, gardens and bath houses are at 
the foot of the hill. Everything is ex- 
quisitely neat. The woodwork of the 
dwellings is as fine as that of a palace car, 
and steps and porches are of mosaic. This 
villa was sold on July 28 last to a town 
friend of the owner for $7,000. 

Another object of interest is ‘““Eggerts,” 
the quarantine station, on an elevated point 
on the eastern side of the harbor entrance. 
By permission of the “police judge,” board 
and lodging can be secured here at $1.75 
per diem, and with its affable host, a Dane 
of thirty-seven years’ experience in St. 
Thomas and formerly a pilot, and his 
charming family, its picturesque location, 
fine breeze and beach for bathing and ex- 
cellent food, it is well worth the tourist’s 


PAYMASTER’S STATION, 
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BLACKBEARD’S TOWER. 


trial. It is a favorite resort for officers of 
ships visiting the port. 

Like most West Indian towns, embroid- 
ery, drawn and shadow work are for sale 
at most of the dry goods stores; the last 
consists of a course embroidery covered 
with very thin muslin to hide the coarse- 
ness. Neither these nor ordinary articles 
are particularly cheap. The most reason- 
able in price from a visitor’s point of view 
is the principal product and export article 
of the island, bay rum, which retails at 
twenty cents a quart bottle. 

St. Thomas business is dull at present. 
It consists mainly of the manufacture of 
bay rum, supplying vessels with coal and 
other stores, and sales of fancy articles of 
Danish or native production. It has an 
excellent “National Bank of the West In- 
dies,” a Danish institution, with a savings 
bank combined, and a gold standard for its 
monetary basis. 

The Danish lottery drawings will cease 
here in December next, although tickets 
for the government home lottery will be on 
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sale. It is said that the percentage com- 
mission promised to the island’ authorities 
has not been paid. 

A novel sight to the tourist is the coaling 
of steamers by women. They carry tbe 
coal in baskets, holding eighty-five pounds, 
on their heads from the pile to the ship’s 
bunkers, receiving one cent for each trip, 
which is paid to them by the paymaster as 
they pass his station. They earn about fifty 
cents per diem, increased under hurry con- 
ditions to as much as $3.00. A recent feat 
was the supply of 500 tons to a steamer by 
seventy women in five hours—a rate not 
equalled at an ordinary coaling station. 
They work at all hours, rain or shine, night 
or day. 

The manufacture of bay rum, already 
mentioned as the principal product, is car- 
ried on by two rival companies. 


BARBE BLEN’S TOWER. 


The process appears very simple. The 
leaves of the bay tree are received in 
bags from the adjacent islands; are 
steeped in rain water; the steam, pass- 
ing through a still, is condensed and the 
“essence” collected and settled by gravity; 
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one gallon of essence furnishing, when 
mixed in proper proportions with alcohol 
and water, and certain flavoring extracts if 
desired, sixty gallons of the commercial 
article. 

The island contains thousands of acres of 
rich cultivable ground, which is no sooner 
cleared of the prevailing “calabash” and 
“mont-jack” trees and undergrowth than up 
comes the rich “guinea grass” on which 
cattle thrive amazingly. A fine herd, fat 
and sleek, the source of the island’s beef 
supply, was contentedly nibbling the grass 
on a farm about two miles west of the town. 

A most valuable asset of St. Thomas is 
its floating dock, with capacity of vessels 
of large size. 

St. Thomas has its market, a fine park, 
theatre, club and a daily paper, copies of 
which are furnished gratis to visitors. 
Cablegrams of European news are received 
daily from Copenhagen and posted for pub- 
lic reading. 

Religion has a strong hold on the people 
and one hears a religious air at every turn. 
The Roman Catholic, Episcopalian and 
Lutheran sects predominate, but all others 
are represented. 

The only persons who are not in favor of 
a transfer of the island to the United States 
of America appear to be some of the Danes 
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and the few Germans who have property 
here. Nine-tenths of the inhabitants would 
rejoice in the transfer, because they believe 
it would bring life and prosperity. 

A geographical map shows St. Thomas 
to be the salient of a grand redoubt com- 
posed of the Greater and Lesser Antilles, 
naturally located as a defense of Central 
America and of the Panama Canal. It is 


THE FLOATING DOCK. 


the outpost par excellence for observing 
movements of the enemy’s fleet, from which 
scouting vessels can accomplish their object 
by the shortest possible trips seaward or to 
the entrances of neighboring seaways. Its 
harbor is simply perfect for both war and 
commerce and its natural topographic capa- 
bilities for defense are such as to make a 
military person most eager for his coun- 
try’s possession of it. 





THE AGE OF OUR SENIOR NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


BY 


ANNABEL LEE 


(From an Interview with Rear Admiral Evans) 


REPAREDNESS is _ the 
great quality for the pre- 
vention of war,” said Ad- 
miral Robley D. Evans. 

We were seated in his 

cabin aboard the flagship 

Maine and he had settled 

down to talk for the pur- 

pose of this interview, in accordance with a 

long standing promise made in what he 
came to regard as an unguarded moment. 

But I wanted an expression of the 
Navy’s needs from the only American Ad- 
miral who in the past twenty years has been 
given two fleets to command. 

And behold, the first item I obtained was 
that Admiral Evans would talk of almost 
anything under the sun, admitting a strong 
preference for the navy, except Admiral 
Evans, 

Of course, I had formed my opinions. 
One usually does this senseless thing, even 
after proving the folly of it ten times over 
and the questions I had prepared were 
tucked away in my memory. 

Instead, I have clear-cut impressions of a 
vigorous personality and added to these 
are memories which are current history. 

Scarcely any officer in the American Navy 
is better known than “Fighting Bob.” 
None is better liked and he thoroughly de- 
serves all the rewards that have come to 
him. 

Besides being the youngest Admiral, he 


is one of the most efficient officers in the 
service and is recognized everywhere as a 
broad and forceful character. He is the 
author of that familiar phrase, “A man can 
work with and soil his hands and still be a 
gentleman.” This was his argument be- 
fore the Personnel Board, when he pro- 
posed the amalgamation of the engineers 
and old line officers, with the result that 
the board voted upon and approved the bill 
as a body, and this scheme has been adopted 
in a modified degree by England, although 
Europe does not as yet approve of the 
measure. 

The Admiral is democratic to the core 
and has slashed away at red tape in all di- 
rections whenever obsolete forms produced 
nothing but delay. 

Admiral Evans must have lived a strenu- 
ous life, yet it is not written in impressive 
wrinkles on his face. He looks an easy- 
going man and still one feels that he is 
keenly alert, though never offensively so. 
He is energetic and enthusiastic by tem- 
perament and certainly reserved on prin- 
ciple. He has a keen sense of humor, but 
his jolly manner covers a sharp decisive- 
ness and a determination that nothing can 
change. He is a prompt, clear-headed, ex- 
act and precise business man, and person- 
ally he is the master of all the intricate af- 
fairs appertaining to his charge. He is not 
satisfied with information second hand, but 
wants to see for himself how things are 
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done and seems to enjoy the supervision. 
Admiral Evans has always been a strong 
advocate of the value of target practice and 
believes in training the seamen in this di- 
rection to the highest point of excellence 
to which it is possible to bring them, claim- 
ing men and not material is the determining 
factor in sea battles. But while straining 
every nerve for the advancement of the 
navy, he has a patient and thoughtful care 
of his men. Their interests are never neg- 
lected. 

He combines to an extraordinary degree 
the powers of a harmonizer with those of a 
fighter. How he has diplomatically man- 
aged situations which called for the utmost 
Sagacity and courage and, above all, un- 
usual delicacy is now a matter of history. 
His success has been largely due to his 
careful analysis of opportunities. He will 
listen quietly, ask a few questions apatheti- 
cally and then in one short sentence strike 
the keynote of the proposition. 


On the other hand, whatever he has to 
say, whether it is good or bad, is spoken 


right out without any ifs or buts. He is 
genuinely averse to parading his reputa- 
tion and his manner when he is led forcibly 
into a discussion of his remarkable experi- 
ences, has none of the showy qualities, none 
of the picturesque, nor does he even sub- 
consciously suggest, “I am it.” 

But cold type cannot define his elusive 
personality. He is suave, courteous, dig- 
nified and approachable at all times; his 
words are never like military commands, 
but they are sometimes spoken with embar- 
rassing suddenness. Looking up curiously, 
he began: “What do you want me to talk 
about?” “What problem of naval affairs,” 
I replied, “has given the Washington 
authorities the greatest concern?” 

He turned a hesitating eye upon my de- 
mand, thought a moment, then said: 

“The advanced age of our senior naval 
officers. No question of legislation with 
respect to slow promotions, which is the 
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fault of the system itself, has presented so 
many difficulties as this complex problem.” 

“But how can this condition be reme- 
died?” I interrupt. 

“Why,” he said quietly, “both reason and 
experience in other services prove that it 
can be accomplished in one way only—by 
promoting men of a certain age to the upper 
grades and having an age in grade retire- 
ment in these grades. 

“In the United States Navy, with few 
exceptions, the officers of the line en- 
gineers and of the naval constructor’s 
corps are graduates of the Naval Academy. 
So are many officers of the Marine Corps 
and some members of the corps of the pro- 
fessors of mathematics. 

“Admiral Dewey and all of the present 
Rear Admirals are Annapolis men, who, 
having four years’ study in the academy, 
according to our methods of education, at- 
tained the lowest commissioned grade, en- 
sign. 
“Promotion by seniority is fixed for the 
lower grades in order to give all officers 
who enter the service an equal chance dur- 
ing the period while records are being 
made. After graduation all advancement 
is by seniority, which depends upon nothing 
but longevity, until the officer reaches the 
age of 62, which is the statutory age for re- 
tirement. When this law was enacted it was 
thought that its effect would provide for 
flow of promotion, but the state of our 
service in this feature promises to become 
worse, instead of better, as the result of 
the large flowing in of officers into the 
lower grades without a tallying increase in 
the upper ranks. What would we do in 
event of unlooked for hostilities? That is 
a question frequently propounded and its 
solution is a matter of vital importance to 
the efficiency of the navy; for we are badly 
equipped for contest, unless ages be dimin- 
ished. 

“The advanced age at which officers 
reach the more important commands is, in 
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fact, a serious handicap and a stumbling 
block and the system which is at fault 
ought to be modified. It is no reproach 
upon our commanding officers to urge that 
we should have younger men; it is a neces- 
sary requirement in order to obtain the en- 
durance of mind, body and nerves that are 
seldom owned by men nearing the sixtieth 
milestone. And then, too, it is unfair to 
the men who have grown old in subordi- 
nate ranks, men who should be Captains and 
Rear Admirals much younger; for if an 
officer is not able to command at the age 
of 45, it is not likely that he ever will be. 

“It seems to me that we have allowed 
precedent to interfere with progress in this 
respect. Because a thing has not been, and 
is not, it is looked upon by the precedent 
following people as out of the question and 
unattainable—a condition which at times 
is absolute slavery. If dependent 
soning leads to the inference that a thing is 
desirable and practical, why not regard the 
thing as desirable and possible? So the 
question as it stands to-day is the establish- 
ment of an age in grade law for command 
rank and above, along with a younger and 
more uniform age of entry and provident 
measures for uniform flow of promotion. 
That something must be done to relieve the 
present conditions is obvious to the Gov- 
ernment and in a measure some relief has 
been given by shortening the Naval Acad- 
emy course, so that the graduates lose no 
time in getting into active service. 

“But even this is unsatisfactory in the 
main and the only remedy so far suggested 
is the adoption of a rule of compulsory 
retirement of men in each grade. 

“Without more radical legislation there 
is little promise of any material improve- 
ment, not only at present, but in the future. 
The same condition confronted us at the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the stress 
of battle demanded ceaseless vigilance and 
activity and it became a necessity that 
younger officers should be placed in com- 
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mand of our ships. Indeed, upon the of- 
ficers who are to command our fighting 
ships will greatly depend the victory of 
the Navy and the country in future crises. 
One point beyond all others in the recent 
war in the Far East has received new and 
forcible corroboration—the one vital mili- 
tary principle, which is thorough prepared- 
ness and swiftness of action with intelligent 
vigilance, which means ‘Get there first with 
the most men.’ A great nation must have 
a great navy and its chief object is to pre- 
vent war. 

“The Japanese navy presents a strik- 
ing contrast to our navy in regard 
to ages. The captains commanding the 
five heaviest Japanese ships average 
4534 years of age and the outcome proves 
that the young men with reputations to 
gain achieved better results than would old 
men with records to uphold. The average 
age of the captains of our battleships is 
now 57 years. In the English and German 


navies the average age of captains is 48. 
These luckless conditions are not limited 
to the captain’s register, but reach above to 
flag officers and below to commanders. 
Moreover, owing to the advanced age at 
which our officers reach flag rank, the 


subordinate flag officers of foreign 
commands frequently rank higher than the 
officer in chief command of our whole 
naval force. The effect of this is of course 
disparaging to the dignity of the nation as 
well as to the Navy. And it is objection- 
able for our flag officers to be behind all 
others in the nature of precedence in in- 
ternational affairs while acting as repre- 
sentatives of the United States. This con- 
dition is one reason, and an important one, 
for creating vice admirals for the com- 
mand of fleets, in order to place them on 
equality of rank with foreign officers hold- 
ing like command. 

“Prior to the Civil War, Congress estab- 
lished a precedent by retiring about half of 
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the captains, one-third of the commanders 
and one-fifth of the lieutenants. 

“Some of these men were dropped from 
the Navy and others were placed on the 
reserved list and removed from active ser- 
vice, and this provided a vacancy for the 
juniors and the personnel thus adjusted 
continued until the beginning of the Civil 
War. 

“But times have changed since then. The 
duties and obligations of seagoing officers 
have multiplied with the increase in size of 
ships and the necessity for more lieutenant- 
commanders will soon be much greater 
than it is at present. 

“The increase of personnel, necessary for 
the fighting efficiency of ships, has led to 
an adoption by the department of changes 
which affect the organization of big ships 
and show that the previous estimate of the 
number of line officers required to man the 
fleet give our vessels fewer line officers than 
the British, German and French navies 
carry. 

“There are now 350 lieutenants, against 
the 500 shown to be necessary for sea ser- 
vice in regular men-of-war and this num- 
ber is of course much below what will be 
required in time of war when all the 
auxiliaries brought into the service will 
require at least a commanding officer who 
would come from this grade. The short- 
age of officers and lack of trained men 
have imposed additional duties upon the 
executive navigator, senior engineer of- 
ficer, and ordnance officers. No limit 
has been placed so far upon the numbers 
of ensigns and junior lieutenants, the 
supply depending upon the number grad 
uated from the Naval Academy, the 


only system in which all cadets are edu- 
cated by a single course of study and 
training in a single institution. The iarge 
scope of usefulness of the great body of 
United States naval officers is a remark- 
able feature of our Navy and the com- 
prehensive character of the Naval Acad- 
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emy training is realized when the wide 
diversity of duties performed by officers 
of the line is noted. ° 

“The modern war vessel is a huge 
fighting machine whose mechanical and 
electrical engines can be controlled as 
though it were a mere plaything in the 
hands of the skilled lieutenant, who must 
become a technical engineer and nowa- 
days the Naval officer must acquire and 
practice a series of callings with the high- 
est ability, instead of waiting for the 
grades to come down to him. 

“To become competent captains and 
admirals, officers must have the actual 
training and experience as captains and 
admirals and this efficiency cannot be 
gained in a short time. 

“During the Civil War, exceptionally 
large classes were admitted to the Na- 
val Academy to make up for the losses 
of this period and, as time passed, 
they produced what has been called ‘the 
hump’ which in 1898 brought us these 
lieutenants of 20 years standing, who 
have since become admirals and captains. 
And we are now brought to this plight, 
through no fault of ours, but because of 
a past neglect of Congress of all things 
naval. 

“The law of 1899 while aiming to cor- 
rect, has accomplished but little in this 
direction. The theory of this law was to 
offer inducement to officers to retire in 
order to make a proper flow of promotion, 
the retiring officers to be advanced in 
grade as a reward. But this scheme can 
never be more than tentative and we 
need radical reform if we would avert 
failure in the next naval war. 

“The necessity for a change to bring 
this condition to pass, is recognized by 
all and the only obstacle to surmount 
is the problem of how it may be done. 
The solution follows by only promoting 
men of a given age to the upper ranks 
and having an age in grade retirement in 











these grades. While this measure may 
be hard on officers who are of value to 
the active service, it is necessary to make 
some sacrifices in the way of efficiency 
that greater results may follow. 

“The defect is best explained in the fol- 
lowing extracts of last year’s report from 
the head of the Bureau of Navigation: 

“*The duty of commanding a battie- 
ship and fleets of battleships is one which 
requires, together with large experience 
and ability, the energy and nervous en- 
durance which is found, as a rule among 
men much younger who will command 
our battleships and fleets for some years 
59, 59, 58, 57, 57, 56, 56, 55, 55; 
and this will be about the ages of officers 
who will relieve them. The ages of of- 
ficers now selected to relieve four of these 
are as follows: 57, 57, 57, 55. The Jap- 
anese Navy being of recent origin and 
having been able in its organization and 
building up to select those features which 
the experience of the other navies had 
shown to be best presents a remarkable 
difference in the matter of ages. The old- 
est captain in the Japanese service is 49, 
the youngest 44 years; of six armoured 
cruisers, all of which we would class as 
vessels of the first rate, the average age 
of the captain is 46 years, the oldest 51, 
the youngest 44. Among the flag officers, 
the superior of all is 46 years old and 
four vice-admirals and three rear-ad- 
mirals average just under 50, the young- 
est being 46% and the oldest 54—young- 
er than any captain on our list to-day. 
The captains of our battleships average 
56 years of age, the oldest being 5814, the 
youngest 54%, and the average age of our 
flag officers in afloat is 60 
years. 

If it were possible to assign command- 
ers, captains and rear-admirals immedi- 
ately on promotion to commands appro- 
priate to their new rank, the following ta- 


to come. 


command 
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ble of the numbers and ages of the of- 
ficers promoted during the past year 
shows what the situation in our service 
would be under the most favorable con- 
ditions possible with existing law.’ 


Number 

Commis- 

sioned. Yngst. Av. Age. Oldest. 
Commanders ..... 28 47% 49% 53 
amr 18 532-3 55 5714 
Rear Admirals.....11 57 590% 60% 


Following are the ages of the captains 
in the navies of various countries. 


Comp’sy 
retirement 
as Cap- 
Yngst Avg. Oldest. tains. 
Er 33 48 54 es 
Germany ....... 45 48 54 None 
ee are 45 50 59 55 
TOO? 5d Seaiaea 36 44 51 53 
United States....54% 573% 61% 
“In other words, our youngest com- 


mander on.the day he attained that rank 
was older than the average age of Japan- 
ese captains, and about the same as the 
average of English and German captains, 
and our youngest captain had passed the 
compulsory retirement age for English 
and German captains. He was also near- 
ly four years older than the average age 
of the Japanese vice and rear-admirals 
now in command afloat. Even in England 
and Germany the naval authorities are 
seeking some effectual means of insur- 
ing that captains and rear-admirats-stratl 
reach their ranks younger. In England 
six officers under 30 years of age have 
been recently advanced to commander. 
In the German navy they are feeling con- 
cerned because promotion has become so 
much slower that in ten years the average 
age of captains had advanced from 44 to 
48 years; rear-admirals from 49 to 53 and 
of vice-admirals from 51 to 55. 

“The ceaseless vigilance and activity 
and the strain of great responsibility in 
modern sea warfare require perfect elas- 
ticity of mind and body and tax the 
strongest constitutions even in their 
prime, the ships bearing the officers of 
the greatest importance are the objects 
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of the enemy’s most determined attack 
so that the senior officers must bear not 
only the greatest responsibility, but also 
the brunt of the fighting with no relaxa- 
tion. Nor is physical endurance the only 
consideration, nor the most pressing one. 
Experience in command is invaluable in 
time of war. Yet few of our captains 
could make one cruise in command of a 
battleship, another in command of a 
squadron and then still be on the active 
list, available for a larger command, that 
of a fleet. 

“In this event, when officers expe- 
rienced in their duties are most needed, 
it would be impossible to supply them in 
the most important places. 

“With this view of the situation I must 
heartily endorse the recommendation of 
the chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
who suggests that all captains upon 
reaching the age of 60 be retired; that 
this age limit be decreased one year for 
each two years from the passage of the 
act until the age limit becomes 57. That 
this limit be reduced to 55 after the next 
two years; that all commanders upon 
reaching the age of 55 be retired; that 
this age limit be reduced as in the case 
of captains until it reaches 50; that no 
candidate be admitted to the Naval Acad- 
emy whose age exceeds 17; also that of- 
ficers whose service is restricted by law 
to shore duty, only, be made extra num- 
bers in the grades of commander and cap- 
tain.’ 

“T think that action should be taken at 
once to place younger men in command 
for the timely mastery of the habit of 
command is important and, furthermore, 





ee 





that the constant strain whether in peace 
or war, should not be transferred to an 
officer for the first time as he approaches 
the age of retirement. 

“With these advanced ages it has be- 
come wholly impossible to make the cap- 
tains we have into efficient fleet admirals, 
for the simple reason that their age pre- 
vents their getting the essential experience 
in this grade before reaching too near the 
statutory retiring age. Certain it is that 
if war suddenly overtook us there would be 
sweeping removals of the present admirals 
and captains whose main trouble is military 
and not physical, for they lack the time on 
the active list to prepare themselves for 
the efficient handling of our fleets. 

“It would be also well to add that any of- 
ficer, after thirty years’ continual service, 
may, on his own application, at the discre- 
tion of the President, be retired in the rank 
and on three-quarters the sea pay of the 
grade he then holds; and no officer of any 
rank, after the passage of this act, shall for 
any cause be retired in a grade above the 
one he holds at the time of retirement, ex- 
cept in the case of an officer of good record, 
who, on examination for promotion, is 
found physically disqualified for promotion 
from causes incident to the service ; in which 
case the officer will be retired in the rank 
and with the retired pay of the grade he 
would have held except for such physical 
disqualification. No officer above the age 


of 58 should be promoted to the rank of 
rear admiral, above the age of 53 to the 
rank of captain, and above the age of 48 
to the rank of commander, and these ages 
should be reduced yearly by one year each 
until the desired limits be reached.” 






ARMY AND NAVY HOMES IN CALIFORNIA 


BY 


ARTHUR H. DUTTON, LATE LIEUTENANT U. S. N. 


ALIFORNIA bids fair to 
rival and possibly in time 
to surpass the District of 
Columbia as the favorite 
place of residence of 
Army and Navy officers. 
Always attractive to men 

Tf of the services who have 
ever visited it, California’s popularity as a 
home for men of the sword has received a 
big impetus since the Spanish War. At 
the present time, not only in San Francisco 
and its immediate environs, but in the whole 
state, are located the permanent homes of 
-officers of all grades, from general and ad- 
miral to second lieutenant and ensign, not 
to mention former officers and enlisted men 
without number. 

The balmy, equable climate, the splendid 
locations available for both urban, suburban 
and country residences, the beautiful scen- 
ery and a long list of other advantages com- 
bine to make California the ideal place for 
a lifetime home for Army and Navy officers, 
who are not slow to appreciate it, especially 
those whose active service has taken them 
to mild and tropical climates, such as the 
West Indies and the Pacific islands. In 
California there is no snow or ice below 
the mountain tops; there are no blizzards, 
no cold waves; no extreme heat and no 
great ranges of temperature. The 
mers are cool, save in some of the interior 
valleys; the winters are mild everywhere. 
A land of fruits and flowers the whole year 
round, California captures the fancy of 
nearly every soldier or sailor who visits it. 

Every month sees additions to Califor- 


sum- 


nia’s military colony. In Berkeley, the 
handsome and artistic university town 
across the bay from San Francisco, there 
is a hill called “Admirals’ Hill,” on account 
of the number of Rear Admirals in the 
Navy who have built themselves homes 
there and others who are preparing to build 
there. It is really two hills, separated by 
the grounds of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

North of the university, on a broad ter- 
race overlooking the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco and the Golden Gate at its entrance, 
are the handsome homes of Rear Admirals 
Merrill Miller, William H. Whiting and 
Oscar W. Farenholt. South of the uni- 
versity is Rear Admiral Henry Glass’s fine 
mansion, on Bancroft Way, one of the 
pleasantest sites in the whole neighborhood. 
Near by is the home of Commander A. W. 
Dodd. 

General Charles R. Greenleaf, of the 
Army, has a fine home on Piedmont ave- 
nue, close to that of Admiral Glass—it is 
said that the Admiral and the General have 
arranged a system of wig-wag, or other 
form of signaling, by which they may ex- 
tend invitations to one another in emer- 
gencies., 

Lieutenant-Colonels Henry C. Haines and 
Con Marrast Perkins, of the Marine Corps, 
likewise have their homes in Berkeley. 
General C. A. Woodruff, of the Army, has 
a fine home there also. 

Over in Alameda is the beautiful resi- 
dence of General A. C. Girard, of the 
Army. It is on one of the handsomest cor- 
ners of the town, with broad lawn in front 
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and huge palm trees dotting the approach. 
General Girard’s “den,” one of the largest 
rooms in the house, is a veritable museum 
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of souvenirs and curios he has picked up in 
many parts of the world. 

‘ Lieutenant-General Adna R. Chaffee is 
the officer of the highest rank making his 
home in California. After years of active 
service in various parts of the world, Gen- 
eral Chaffee decided that California ap- 
pealed to him more strongly than any other 
place as a home, and made up his mind to 
settle in the State for the remainder of his 
life. At first he looked kindly upon the 
southern part of the State, but he is said 
now to favor Berkeley. 

Rear Admiral Joseph Trilley divides his 
time between Pacific Grove and San Fran- 
cisco. Pay Director A. W. Bacon is one 
of the leading citizens of Santa Barbara, 
where Rear Admiral Bowman H. McCalla, 
since his retirement a few months ago, has 
also established himself upon a handsome 
estate. Rear Admiral Louis Kempff, since 
his retirement, has settled in Menlo Park, 
one of the most attractive of San Fran- 
cisco’s suburbs, in San Mateo county. 
Commander J. J. Brice has his home in a 
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fine house in Oakville; Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Waldemar d’Arcy Rose lives in 
San Francisco; Lieutenant C. A. Clark is in 
La Jolla; Lieutenant F. H. Lefavor is in 
San Rafael; Ensign C. P. Welch in Oak- 
land and Ensigns W. H. E. Masser and D. 
W. Beswick in Los Angeles. 

The far southern part of the State has 
drawn many permanent residents from the 
Army and Navy. Brigadier-General H. E. 
Noyes, who lived in a comfortable house on 
Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, up to the 
time of the fire of April 18, now lives, with 
his family, in San Diego. Pay Inspector 
J. R. Stanton, of the Navy, lives in San 
Francisco, as does Brigadier-General C. A. 
Coolidge, of the Army. 

Two of the finest residences in Los An- 
geles are those of former Lieutenants J. C. 
Drake and Randolph H. Miner, of the 
Navy, both of whom resigned and entered 
a business life in California, with great 
success, both being now prominent men in 
the southern part of the State. 





HOME OF 


REAR ADMIRAL WHITING. 

In fact, the number of former Army and 
Navy officers who have settled permanently 
in California is so large that it would be 
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impracticable to refer here to all, or even 
to a fair part of them. Their town houses, 
country houses, ranches, villas and bunga- 
lows dot the whole State. It is enough to 
refer to those still in the service, and even 
now the list is incomplete. More are com- 
ing all the time. None are leaving. 

San Francisco holds a good many. Be- 
sides those named above there are many 
dwellers in apartment houses and hotels, 
such as Major Thomas Wilhelm, who lived 
at the Occidental Hotel until the fire, since 
when he has occupied apartments else- 
where. There is an Army colony in San 
Francisco, the members of which belong to 
one or more of the leading local clubs, into 
any of which it is difficult to enter, particu- 
larly about luncheon time or in the late 
afternoon, without seeing some of the Army 
members. 

A feature of all military colonies is their 
rapid growth from small beginnings. Army 
and Navy men—and Army and Navy 
women, too—like to be surrounded with 
their kind, with persons of similar tastes, 
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manners and They 
like to find sympathetic friends and neigh- 
bors with whom they can talk over their 


ideals, experiences. 


AND NAVY HOMES 
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campaigns and cruises, their travels and 
troubles; persons who can lend ready ear 
to things that specially interest them. 
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Hence the early growth of the District 
of Columbia colony, and hence the present 
rapid growth of the California colony. Its 
numbers seem to increase in geometric pro- 
gression. 

The excellent facilities for a large coun- 
try estate is one of the chief attractions to 
Army and Navy men in California. The 
possession of a large ranch, with plenty 
of room, plenty of comfort, and plenty of 
pastime for the declining years, after re- 
tirement, is an ambition of nearly every 
officer. After years spent in going hither 
and thither, all over the world, with few 
respites and seldom a long abiding place 
any where until retirement, an _ officer 
wishes to locate himself where his years of 
leisure may .be spent in ideal comfort. It 
is this opportunity for large country estates, 
generally within easy distance of cities to 
which trips may be made from time to time, 
which places California considerably ahead 
of the District of Columbia and neighbor- 
ing places in the East, where all the avail- 
able tracts have been taken up, or may be 
secured only at considerable expense. 
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The enlisted. men of both services are not 
behind their officers in their liking for Cali- 
fornia as a place for a home. Those who 
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have spent much time in the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps have a marked tendency 
to settle down in California when they leave 
the military life for good and all. San 
Francisco, Oakland, Vallejo, Los Angeles, 
San Diego and one or two inland towns 
have large colonies of former enlisted men 
of both services, either retired or honorably 
discharged. 

The influx of Army and Navy people to 
California seems to be larger this year 
than ever before. A great many California 
girls have married into the Army and Navy, 
and this fact really adds to the Army and 
Navy atmosphere of the State. 

The choice of California as a home by 
Army and Navy men is much more signifi- 
cant than the same choice by the great ma- 
jority of civilians. Most civilians are in- 
fluenced mainly in their choice of homes by 
business interests or other influences quite 
apart from the attractions of the special 
features of the place itself. In the case of 


the Army and Navy, the choice rests almost 
invariably upon the features of the locality. 
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The Army and Navy have seen a great 
variety of other places, in many parts of 
the United States and the world at large, 
their fondness for California therefore 
proving that this State has remarkable 
superiority over other places as a home for 
men of discrimination, who want a home 
which will appeal to their cultivated tastes. 
Natural advantages, coupled with the pecu- 
liar gregariousness of military men, have 
been the cause of the Golden State’s rapid 
growth as a home for the Army and. the 
Navy., The services have been intimately 
associated with the development of the 
State, from its acquirement by military force 
sixty years ago to the present time, when 
the Pacific Ocean presents one of the chief 
scenes of military activity. 

With the five thousand or more officers 
and men of the regular Army and Navy on 
the active list stationed in California and 
the three thousand in the California Na- 
tional Guard, added to the many retired 
and former officers and men of the Army, 
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Navy and Marine Corps living permanently 
in the State, it is seen that California has a 
notable military element in its population. 
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MY FIRST BUFFALO 





BY 
COL. JOHN W. PULLMAN, U.S. A. 


WILIGHT had fallen and 
night was fast coming 
on, yet water appeared 
as remote as it had all 
that long hot afternoon. 
The men were not 
specially suffering, for 
they had filled canteens 
when we broke camp 
that morning at day- 

light, but the horses and mules of the com- 
mand were showing signs of the dryness of 
that parching July march. After another 
hour Colonel Young stopped and dis- 
mounted the troop. 

“Well, what do you think of the situ- 
ation?” he asked, turning to me. “As 
far as we know, it is all of forty 
miles between drinks—and this lovely 
country appears to be all about as dry as I 
am! We’ll have to have water soon sure! 
What do you say? It’s up to us to do some- 
thing!” 

“It appears to me,” I answered, reflect- 
ing, “that the only prudent thing to do now 
is to rest a while and then start back for 
where we know there is water—the hole 
we left this morning. We have come over 
forty miles to-day and a start at midnight 
will take us back there by to-morrow after- 
noon. That is about as long as the horses 
can stand it in this hot weather. If we go 
on and put another forty miles between us 
and that rain hole and do not find another, 
IT see our finish.” 

“That’s all right, John, you are wise, but 
then what are we going to do with this 


lovely trail which we have held on to for 
twelve days now? It is getting hotter and 
nicer every minute. We can’t get licked 
that easy,” and he lay at full length on the 
soft grass smoking his pipe reflectively. 

Colonel Young’s command was Troop 
“M” of the 8th Cavalry, and myself and 
we were out on the Great Staked Plain of 
Western Texas following an old wagon 
trail, supposed by us to have been made by 
contraband traders with the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians, who were in the repre- 
hensible business of taking arms and am- 
munition from New Mexico to those sav- 
ages and trading them for hides and pelts. 
Young’s orders were to break up this il- 
licit work. 

We had started with twenty days’ rations 
and already had been out twenty-five days, 
following fast, the past two weeks, this old 
wagon trail across the unknown plain and 
making daily about three camps to one of 
the pursued parties. Young would not give 
it up and was living on hopes and scant ra- 
tions. 

After a while he said, “I wish you would 
tell the sergeant to unbit and let the horses 
graze on the lariat and the teamsters can 
feed a little. . I'll take a nap, and, my boy, 
you better get on your horse, take the or- 
derly, ride on a few miles while we are 
resting and find us a drink! Good night,” 
and he settled his hat over his eyes for a 
nap. 

I looked at his great recumbent 220 
pounds a moment and disgustedly got‘on 
my horse. I was sick of the job and 
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wanted to quit. I had heard awful stories 
and seen terrible victims of the want of 
water on the great plains and on the des- 
serts of the Southwest, and all I could see 
that night was a vision of fearful disaster 
coming to us. But I knew, from long ex- 
perience, it was useless to argue with that 
commander when he once “got sot.” He 
could see nothing but what was at the end 
of that beautiful trail of his and he was 
going to get it, if it took all summer, and 
tried us to the limit of enduring thirst. 

I rode off into the night, following as 
well as I could our dim wagon trail, and for 
two hours wearied my eyes scanning all 
sides for the shimmer of the bright star- 
light on the surface of some hoped for rain 
pool. But I could find nothing but the 
same bleak, dry barrenness which had 
haunted us since daylight. About eleven 
o'clock I got back to the dozing but ex- 
pectant troop and reported. 

“All right, son,” said the Colonel, “You 
take this berth awhile and I'll take a little 
ride myself. See here,” he continued, pull- 
ing out his pocket compass, “I’ll take that 
direction,”—pointing well to our right and 
front—“Dead northeast, and go straight 
ahead on that line across country. If I am 
not back by daylight take that course and 
follow it till you find me. Good bye,” and 
climbing on his big dun horse and taking 
his orderly, he rode off across the prairie. 
I looked after him with mad amazement 
as his form melted into the distant dark- 
ness. But I knew him of old and it was 
only one more illustration of that bull dog 
tenacity of his and killing determination 
never to let go till he had won. This was 
a trait which had heretofore made him 
famous in the Civil and Indian Wars and 
which was, hereafter to make him. so well 
known in Cuba and especially in the Phil- 
ippines, as to put three stars on his shoul- 
der and a Lieutenant General’s commission 
in his deserving hand. 
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But at that time I could not see into the 
future. I could only silently growl and 
wait for him or daylight. And the very 
first indications of coming dawn—the Col- 
onel not showing up—my impatience start- 
ed me after him with the Troop. Scouts 
were thrown out two miles on either flank, 
and so covering a wide extent of country 
as not to miss him, I followed his trail, on 
a bee line northeast as indicated. 

Some three hours after sunrise I spied a 
horseman dead ahead, on a little rise, waiv- 
ing his hat in circles. It was the Colonel’s 
orderly and right under him, at the foot 
of the rise, was the Colonel stretched on the 
ground before a very shallow pool of rain 
water! The spears of grass and weeds 
stood up in it all over but it had the entic- 
ing appearance to us of a clear, crystal, 
welcome beverage. 

“What have you found, Colonel?” I 
asked, dismounting. 

“Lemonade, John,” he answered, smiling 
mischievously, “real circus lemonade— 
pink!” 

I looked at the meagre remains of a rain 
of weeks before. It looked slimy and had 
the color of light, reddish amber. Our old 
guide, Frank DeLisle, a veteran plains- 
man, after an inspection, turned to the Col- 
onel. 

“It hain’t ben many days, Colonel, since 
buffler ben standing in that water,” he said. 

“Frank, you find me one of those buffa- 
lo,” answered Young, “and I’ll recommend 
you for a brevet. I’m hungry.” 

“All right, Colonel,” laughed the old 
man, “We’uns ’ill see plenty of ’em in a 
day or so.” 

The next afternoon, about four, way out 
on the hazy horizon right under the sky 
line, my searching gaze was arrested by 
two large, black objects, which, I felt sure, 
were not a fixed part of that monotonous 
landscape. 

My eyes were remarkably good at long 
range and there could be no mistake. 
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“Colonel,” I said, pointing, “there is 
something moving out there.” 

We were riding side by side at the head 
of the little column, tired, hungry and silent 
after another long day’s pounding. It was 
getting late and we were looking, as usual, 
for water and a place to camp. 

“Where—what!” answered the Colonel, 
holding up his hand and stopping the col- 
umn. “What do you see, John?” 

“Look; right on.a line with that little 
bush there and just under the horizon—two 
black things—still now—but I saw them 
move when I first looked,” I answered. 

“Can’t see anything,” he finally said after 
a long look under his shading palm. “Wait 
till I get my glasses. You are not working 
another Indian scare on us, are you?” 

He was referring to a touchy experience 
we had had about six days before and over 
which we were still sore. On that day the 
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the six mules of one team facing in the op- 
posite direction to the other, so that each 
covered wagon body partially shielded the 
team of the other wagon. They had un- 
hitched the traces of the wheelers of both 
teams from the double trees and passed 
ropes from the necks of the nearest lead- 
ers to the rear wheel of the opposite wagon, 
thus forming a kind of corral or pen. The 
wagon guard had their animals tied to the 
wheels inside and were busy placing the 
grain sacks, ration boxes, rolls of bedding, 
etc., along the upper rim of the depression 
and outside of the parked wagons, thus 
forming a good breast work for defense. 
The Colonel at once dismounted the men, 
put the animals in charge of some inside 
the improvised fort and others went hastily 
to work completing the breastwork. Soon 
all of us, carbines in hand, were at our 
posts, ready for the expected attack. The 


sergeant in charge of the wagon train, jog-@ distant forms still kept flitting to and fro, 


ging along a mile in rear of the Troop, 
came galloping up and reported to the Col- 
onel that the Indians were charging down 
on the wagon guard. The column was at 
once counter-marched and started back at 
a run to its relief. 

There was a wavering, flickering sun or 
air mist over the flat, unbroken expanse of 
the plain and well out toward the left flank 
and in from the horizon, the Indians could 
be seen, apparently over a couple hundred 
of them, galloping back and forth, now in 
circles, now darting forward, then back, 
now stopping an instant, but all in true In- 
dian activity. We could see them, some 
leaning over and under their horses’ necks, 
some hanging on the off sides of their ani- 
mals and others erect, swinging their arms. 

The quivering air veil gave them all a 
dim, uncertain and changeable appearance 
but we could see the active horsemen plain- 
ly enough. The drivers of the two teams 
had pulled their wagons into a little saucer 
like depression in the plain and parked 
them side by side about ten paces apart, 


continuing their strange tactics but appar- 
ently coming no nearer. 

Suddenly the whole bunch started at a 
dead run directly across our front and, al- 
most immediately emerging from the 
trembling air glimmer, proved to be a large 
band of antelope, not a mile away, going 
like the wind for the dim distance. 

It was a species of mirage and the most 
deceptive any of us had ever witnessed! 
The swaying, flowering spanish bayonets 
and the tall stalks of prairie grass had fur- 
nished the parts for the arms, guns, swing- 
ing legs and bodies of our spectral foe and 
the deception was complete and beautiful. 

I never saw a sold crowd laugh so heart- 
ily as we all did, at the ridiculous washing 
away of our fierce war paint. But we felt 
foolish enough over our scrambling battle 
preparations for a terrible conflict with a 
band of poor timid antelope! 

* * A * * *« 

The Colonel adjusting his field lenses, 
tried again. 

“Yes, I see them now—cattle or horses, I 
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think; can’t be Indians. Here Frank, look 
through these and see if you can tell,” he 
added, calling up our guide. 

DeLisle carefully wiped his moist old 
eyes and after screwing the glasses back 
and forth several times, settled into a steady 
gaze. Finally handing the glasses back 
to the Colonel, he stroked his long grey 
beard and said: 

“Kurnel, them’s buffler !” 

“Them’s what?” shouted Colonel Young. 

“Buffler,” said Frank smiling. “Two old 
bulls maybe, run out of the herd—and, 
Kurnel, them isn’t far from water either.” 

“That’s good, Frank, but how we going 
to get them?” said Young. “We want 
meat and that meat we must have. How 
do you kill them, Frank?” 

Young, Troop M of the 8th Cavalry and 
I had but recently arrived in New Mexico 
from Arizona, and neither Young nor my- 
self nor yet a single man of that little com- 
mand, mostly Pacific coasters, had ever 
seen a buffalo. Our old guide, Frank De- 
Lisle, had lived all over the southwest for 
years and years, with the Cheyenne Indi- 
ans, in fact had a family among that tribe, 
and buffalo meat had been almost his only 
food for thirty years of his frontier life. 
Frank knew, if any one did, how to get up 
to and kill “buffler.” 

The men were all gazing intently and 
listening. We had had nothing but salt ba- 
con and hard tack for three weeks and we 
were meat famished. Those two old bulls 
had to relieve the vacancy or we’d die for 
it. 

“Well, Kurnel,” replied Frank, “You 
stay on your horses and kill ’em. Get as 
near as you can, then run up alongside, 
close, and give it to ’em in the left side, just 
behind the shoulder. Shoot low or you'll 
hit ’em in the hump. Six shooters only 
youse want—don’t need the carbines. Just 
shoot once. If you get in right he’ll soon 
bleed out and lay down.” And the old man 
smiled with hungry anticipation. 
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“All right, Frank, them ‘buffler’ is our 
meat,” said the Colonel. 

“Sergeant,” he added, turning to the first 
sergeant at the head of the Troop, “ask the 
men if any of them have ever hunted buf- 
falo—or if any of the horses have ever run 
after them?” 

The sergeant saluted and went back 
along the line, questioning. Presently he 
rode up. 

“No, Colonel,” he reported, “none of 
them have ever seen a buffalo, they say, and 
none of our horses either!” 

“All right, sergeant. Tell the men to dis- 
mount and rest, and, John,” the Colonel 
added, turning to me, “let’s you and I go 
on a buffalo hunt. We want those bulls 
for supper, sure!” His merry eyes twinkled 
with pleasing thoughts of the chase, as he 
lowered his large frame to the ground. “We 
better take off everything and go light,” he 
added, “as we may have a run for it.” 

Discarding our overcoats, lariats, saddle- 
bags, canteens, etc., we were soon prepared 
for the attack and carefully adjusting and 
tightly cinching our saddles we mounted 
and rode off, followed by the Colonel’s or- 
derly trumpeter. The sergeant had orders to 
loosen cinches and graze, until we returned. 

I had my army six-shooter and carbine, 
the Colonel only his Colts. To the right 
and front was a small swell in the gently 
rolling table land and we headed to get be- 
hind that, so that our approach to the ani- 
mals might be to leeward and unobserved 
by them as long as possible. In forty min- 
utes we were up on the crest of the swell 
and carefully peeping over, spied our prey, 
not a quarter of a mile distant, their tails 
toward us and quietly grazing, apparently 
entirely oblivious of an enemy’s approach. 

Silently and curiously we gazed at the 
huge creatures, for to me they looked as 
large as an army wagon. Neither of us had 


, ever seen a wild buffalo before and, as to 


myself, not even a captured one. 
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“Boy,” finally said the Colonel, drawing 
a long breath, “I’ll take that one off there 
to the right, and you jump the other; Or- 
derly, you stay behind. Let’s move out 
slowly and after they see us and com- 
mence to move—we’ll charge!” 

“All right,” I answered, examining my 
pistol to see that it worked freely, “I’m 
ready,” and I started forward. 

We moved cautiously over the crest and 
down the gentle slope toward the feeding 
bulls, our horses cocking their ears for- 
ward and back, and nervously looking 
around, as if to ask, “What are we up 
against now?” 

My mount, “Jim,” was a strong Califor- 
nia half breed, sure and swift, but nervous 
and skittish at unknown objects and I was 
keenly alive to the probabilities of a bolt on 
his part unless I kept him well in hand and 
on a taught curb. 

The great beasts allowed us to approach 
to within two hundred yards or less with- 
out giving the faintest hint that they no- 
ticed our coming, then they both lifted their 
nozzles from the grass and quietly cocked a 
lazy look at us from their nearest eye. Next 
moment they started forward at a little 
ambling shuffle, looking back at us side- 
ways. 

“Come on,” said the Colonel and he 
started at a swinging trot for the bull at the 
right and I for the other. 

The buffalo took up a jerking, rolling 
motion, an awkward gait, which to me 
looked as if he had difficulty in moving his 
short legs. As Jim brought me a little 
nearer to my quarry, I laughed aloud at the 
conceit which occurred to my mind, that 
his buffalo robe had slid forward over his 
neck and fore shoulders and was entangling 
his fore legs to such an extent that he was 
going to fall down. 

It was the middle of summer and the old 
bulls had shed all their long shaggy winter 
hair, except the great bunches of it cover- 
ing the neck, hump and well down the fore 
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quarters. The rest of the body, except at 
the tail, was apparently smooth and bare. I 
had seen buffalo robes but never the animal 
that grew them! But I soon found that 
the supposed disarranged robe was not in 
the way at all. I now had my horse up to 
within fifty yards of my chase and for the 
life of me I found I could not get Jim any 
closer, although I urged him now at a stiff 
gallop. The old bull was under full head- 
way, rolling like a ship in a storm, but 
surely making a record, for he kept Jim, 
with his keen gallop, still forty yards away. 
“Why doesn’t he fall?” I thought, but there 
he was, still going with his rolling shuf- 
fle, and I no nearer. 

My pride and fighting blood were now 
in arms and with digging spurs and urging 
rein, I put Jim at a dead run. In a few 
moments I was at the buffalo’s haunch, 
then at his left flank, then at his shoulder, 
and I raised my pistol arm and drew down, 
as Frank had cautioned, well below the 
hump and just behind the fore shoulder. 
My pistol almost touched the tangled mane 
of the bull and my finger was closing on 
the trigger, when the beast, slowly turned 
his head, glared at Jim with his burning, 
beady black eye, and tilted his short pointed 
left horn with a threat of a lunge towards 
him. That settled Jim! Every moment he 
had been getting more and more nervous 
and harder on the reins to hold up to the 
buffalo, and at the tilted horn and gleaming 
eye he sprang off, like an arrow from a 
bow, and in a second, the bit was between 
his teeth and he was off, with the force of 
a cyclone, across the prairie. It was not 
the first time the rascal had run away with 
me and I knew his tricks. Instinctively, as 
he jumped, I threw up my pistol arm to 
grab the reins with both hands, and bang 
went the gun! I dropped it to the ground 
and for three or four minutes, had all I 
could do, with both arms, to bring up the 
frantic plunging horse. 
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When I finally got him down and looked 
back, the bull was still trotting ahead, but 
evidently much slower but not so far off, 
as his course had been nearly parallel with 
Jim’s. I had no mercy on Jim in my sec- 
ond charge on the bull and he found out 
what spurs were made for! 

But no more buffalo hunting with six 
shooters for me! I had my Remington 
carbine out of the boot and I knew where 
the 45 bullet in the chamber would be in five 
minutes! No horse back shooting either! 
I was going to put that chunk of lead, this 
time, right where I wanted to put it and 
where I knew right well I could put it! 

I ran ahead about twenty paces and a lit- 
tle to one side of the glaring beast which 


was now shaking his horns savagely, and I . 


jumped to the ground, letting Jim go free. 
He went! In five minutes he was half way 
to the waiting Troop. In a second I gota 
bead on the exact bull’s eye Frank had in- 
dicated and at the crack of the carbine, the 
buli shivered and swayed for an instant, as 
if to drop, then moved, staggering forward, 
tossing his shaggy head, with blood drop- 
ping from his nostrils. 

As the old guide had surmised, water 
was close at hand. A large circular de- 
pression, about 150 yards in diameter, in 
the open prairie, had filled with rain water 
during the wet season some six weeks be- 
fore, and had then, no doubt, been a beau- 
tiful pond of clear water. The steady heat 
of a summer’s sun had gradually sucked 
the moisture from its broad surface, until 
now it was but a wide sheet of mud, baked 
hard and cracked at the edges, and for 
some way out, then getting softer and soft- 
er until in the middle a little pool of water 
still remained, barely twenty paces across. 

My buffalo had made for this with some 
vague brute instinct, I presume, of swim- 
ming to safety, and was now wading out 
through the soft deposit, toward the dis- 
tant, glistening water. I was after him hot 
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foot, running, panting and nervous, with 
an alarmed idea I was loosing my meat. 
When on foot and behind the beast, he 
loomed up, to my excited vision, like a 
mountain range and I occasionally paused 
a breath to take a snap shot at his flounder- 
ing form, hoping every moment, to see him 
drop. I must have shot, however, at the 
crest of the visionary range, for my bullets 
were unheeded. 

When the mud got soft the buffalo, up to. 
his knees in the sticky stuff, and every 
moment getting deeper, had great diffi- 
culty in pulling out and moving his legs. 
forward. I gritted my teeth and dropping 
on one knee, took a long, careful aim, once 
more, at the vital spot behind the shoulder. 
The bull was now not over fifty yards out 
in the dried water bed. The bullet sped’ 
true, for at the report, his muzzle went for- 
ward, buried in the mud, while his huge 
carcass settled slowly to one side. He was 
mine at last! 

I had heard shooting in the distance and 
looking out over the plain saw Colonel 
Young, a mile away, standing on the fallen 
body of his victim, waving his hat. His 
horse, too, had gone and I saw him full tilt, 
making for the Troop, with the orderly in 
keen pursuit. 

Not far off and near the edge of my mud 
pool, I found two shallow basins, well worn 
buffalo wallows no doubt, and both these 
yet contained a goodly quantity of water. 
It looked hot, stringy and yellow but it was 
water all the same and capable of some doc- 
toring. To the scouting soldier of those- 
days, such liquid, if wet, was most welcome 
and all that was expected. Pasteur filters 
and Forbes sterilizers did not enter into the: 
problem at all. It only required to dig 
some little holes near the edge of the putrid 
beverage, let it seep through, then dip out, 
strain through a towel and boil. It made 
coffee, “Nectar for the Gods,” Cavalry 
gods, when parched and hungry. Near this: 
the Troop was brought up and bivouaced.. 
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After a careful examination of our game 
bag, old Frank pronounced the Colonel’s 
bull as very old.and poor, the meat tough, 
stringy and “galled.” Young was a crack 
pistol shot and his victim’s forehead was 
perforated like a sieve with pistol bullets, 
showing that he had disdained Frank’s ad- 
vice to shoot behind the shoulder. My ani- 
mal, Frank said, was younger and in bet- 
ter condition and would make good eating. 

The men had unsaddled and the stock 
was hobbled out under charge of the herd 
guard. All had gathered at the edge of the 
mud basin, gazing, with unctious comments, 
on the toothsome proportions of his bull- 
ship, looming up in his oozy bed, to those 
hungry and inexperienced buffalo gazers, 
no doubt, as large as a feast for a regiment. 

It was amusing and interesting to hear 
the conjectures as to the animal’s supposed 
great size and tremendous weight and as 
to the possible ways and means to get the 
immense body from the pond to dry land. 
All kinds of ideas and plans were advanced, 
as to the supposed difficult but absolutely 
necessary undertaking, and one would have 
thought indeed a mountain was to be 
moved. 

Some three or four of the men had waded 
out and were critically examining the body 
and surroundings and were shouting back 
suggestions. All were convinced a terrific 
contract was on hand. Finally a quantity 
of picket lariats was brought forward, 
doubled, taken out to the bull, and one end 
of this improvised rope made fast around 
his hind quarters. One of the two six- 
mule teams were unhitched and driven for- 
ward, both drivers in attendance with their 
black snakes, sleeves rolled up and gravely 
preparing for a fierce battle with the mules 
in the strenuous pull. 

The shore end of the doubled lariat rope 
was fastened to the double trees and all 
stood back with bated breaths waiting for 
the desperate struggle. 
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“Now,” said the Colonel, who was super- 
intending the job, “every man get ahold of 
that rope and when I say Heave, start the 
mules up and every man put his weight on 
the haul. Hold a minute,” he added. 
“Some of you there, taughten the slack of 
that rope up in the mud.” 

Five or six of the men nearest laid hold 
of the rope and gave a little pull to stretch 
the rope and the buffalo moved! They 
jerked again and the carcass still came for- 
ward. Another easy pull of the six sur- 
prised men and the animal still came on 
easily, till away they went, others jumping 
in and catching hold, shouting and laugh~ 
ing, up the gentle bank. 

Young stroked his chin and looked at 
me with a quizzical grin, but said nothing, 
while the men simply rolled on the grass 
and yelled with uncontrolled amusement at 
the way we had been all fooled, and at our 
gigantic preparations for a supposed tre- 
mendous struggle. 

I examined the body and the only wounds 
apparent were the two bullet holes well 
down behind the fore shoulder. I turned 
to the Colonel. 

“How many shots did you fire, Colonel?” 
I asked. 

He pulled out his pistol and examined 
the cylinder. 

“How many times did you shoot, John?” 
he asked back, smiling. 

“Nine,” I replied. “Two of them, you see 
there; the others, I think, went over into 
the next county,” pointing towards the 
horizon. 

“You win,” he returned, laughing mer- 
rily. “I recharged my pistol twice and 
there are only two shots left.” 

We found out afterwards that it was next 
to impossible to kill a buffalo by shooting 
it in the forehead, as the skull is too thick 
and the brain occupies too small a space. 

Those two old bulls were the rear senti- 
nels of the great southern herd, traveling 
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northeast. Next day we saw a small bunch 
of about fifty, the following day a herd of 
500, and next at least 5,000. After that for 
a week, going down the breaks of the Red 
River of Texas, there was nothing but buf- 
falo. In all directions, as far as the eye 
could reach, over that partly broken ex- 
panse, thousands and tens of thousands of 
the noble animals of all ages and sizes, 
were seen and passed through grazing and 
moving slowly northeast. Frequently our 
column had to halt to let an alarmed, run- 
ning multitude of them go by our front. 
All labor, except the necessary cooking 
and eating was suspended in our little 
staked plain bivouac that night. Our old 
friends, Sir Army Bean and Monsieur Ba- 
con, were relegated to a back seat, and 
King Buffalo held welcome sovereignty. 
Our menu was what we needed, intensely 
delicious and filling and all meat. Steak 
from the loin and from the sirloin, buffalo 
hump steak, liver, brains, kidney and ox- 
tail Choice parts from the heart and 
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tongue and all fried! 

For dessert old Frank brought us up 
from his little camp fire near the wagons, 
what he called “the marrow string,” little, 
crisp, sweet flavored morsels, fried a de- 
licious toothsome brown. Oh Waldorf-As- 


toria! Oh Delmonico! ‘Your captivating 
and dazzling allurements have never been 
able to dim, in these later years, the exquis- 
ite brightness which memory casts over the 
shining and unadulterated happiness of that 
simple, hungry man’s al-fresco buffalo feed 
of over thirty years ago, on the Great 
Staked Plain of Western Texas. If Lieut. 
General S. B. M. Young, late Chief of 
Staff, retired, U. S. Army, should ever hap- 
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pen to cast his eyes over this little sketch, 
he will, I’m sure, in memory, pat me cheer- 
ily on the back and endorse: “You're right, 
my boy!” 

As we lay side by side on our backs that 
night, smoking the pipe of peace and strong 
army tobacco, our blankets spread on the 
soft warm grass, under the genial light of 
a myriad of southern stars, well did we 
realize the truth of that trite old Spanish 
proverb, “When the stomach is full, the 
heart is content.” 

“John.” said my old friend, “let us pray 
we can always eat that way!” He had my 
old slouch campaign hat, which I had taken 
off, idly looking at it in his hand. Present- 
ly he rose on his elbow and grinned at me 
humorously. “Boy, did you say your pis- 
tol went off when you jerked Jim up as 
he bolted!” he inquired. 

“Tt sure did,” I answered, “I forgot all 
about buffalo and gun when I saw the crazy 
devil was going and jerked up my arm to 
catch the bridle. I forgot all about the 
cocked pistol, and bang she went.” 

“Well, my boy, you nearly shot the 
wrong buffalo that time. See there!” and 
he handed me my hat. Near the band and 
right over where the right ear would be, 
and not over half an inch from it, was the 
round powder burnt hole of a 45 calibre 
bullet. 

Whew! Not over an inch from death by 
my own hand and I never knew it! 

It is needless to add that the Colonel 
stuck to that trail until, some ten days later, 
he got the party at the end of it all right. 
But that’s another story and has nothing to 
do with my first buffalo. 


ee 





THE MISTAKE OF LIEUTENANT GRAYSON 


BY 
P. ERIC KING 


HE Garrison of the Fort 
was awakening to the 
first snowfall of the sea- 
son and Colonel Rudd 
was warming his hands 
before a cozy grate-fire 
in his living-room, when 
someone rushed upon 
the veranda, rang the 
bell and pounded loudly 

the door. The Colonel hurried to 
it and found Mr. Perrin’s manser- 
hatless and in great excitement. 

“Colonel Rudd — Mr. Perrin’s — been 
murdered!” The man gasped out the words 
between breaths and leaned exhausted 
against the door. 

“Murdered!” thundered the Colonel. 

“Yes, sir. I found him this morning in 
his north room lying upon the bed. The 
skylight was open overhead and the snow 
had come into the room.” 

“Go back, Baird—Oh, is Miss Perrin 
there ?” . 

“Yes sir.” 

“All right; go back and leave things just 
as they are.” 

Mr. Edwin Perrin occupied a handsome 
residence on the Shore Road overlooking 
the bay. His niece, Miss Genevieve Perrin, 
spent most of the year at the beautiful home 
near the old fort and was the only relative 
the old gentleman seemed to have. 

His home was a delight to the officers of 
the Post and their families, for he enter- 
tained with the rare genius of a bon vivant 
without flaunting his affluence. His beau- 


tiful niece graced many of the dinners 
which had saved the summer weeks from 
utter hopelessness at the Post and she had 
won every heart. At least six commissioned 
officers loved her unreservedly. Three first 
lieutenants had declared their love and one 
of them had taken away a stimulating hope, 
one evening, but no warrant of reciprocity. 
The other two loved on manfully as a mat- 
ter of principle, but with great misgivings 
of ever ranking Grayson in the girl’s affec- 
tion. 

Mr. Perrin had come to New York from 
the West three years before and his old 
friendship with Colonel Rudd had opened 
his doors to the delightful little coterie of 
the garrison. The old gentleman’s past 
was not well known to anyone. The Col- 
onel knew of his success in mining ven- 
tures, but no more. A brother had died and 
left an only daughter well provided for, and 
her uncle’s guardianship was an old pro- 
vision. The girl had seemed to love him 
always. 

Colonel Rudd arrived at the Perrin home 
immediately after the manservant’s return 
and entered the quiet house with a heavy 
heart. He could summon up no concep- 
tion of the tragedy and felt helpless for the 
first time in his life. He found Miss Per- 
tin prostrated and ordered the carriage to 
take her over to the post. Then he lead 
the servant into the library and listened to 
his story. 

It seemed the old gentleman had been in 
the city all the day before and had returned 
late in the afternoon. He retired to his 
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room immediately after dinner. Miss Per- 
rin had spent the day at home and had 
busied herself rearranging things upstairs. 
At dinner she and her uncle conversed as 
usual and the old gentleman talked of his 
anxiety to see her happily wedded. Mr. 
Perrin kissed her at the dining room door 
and went directly to his room. The girl 
spent an hour at the piano and also went 
upstairs, after getting a book from the li- 
brary. 

About half past eight the bell rang and 
Baird opened the door. A gentleman of 
about thirty inquired for Mr. Perrin and 
presented a card. Baird had noticed the 
name—“Mr. Fred Albright”—there was no 
address. Mr. Perrin instructed him to 
show the caller up. The servant closed the 
door upon the two and returned to his 
work. The cook, who occupied a front 
room on the third floor, asserted that she 
had heard the gentlemen quarreling in loud 
voices. She retired and did not hear the 
caller leave. After Baird had finished his 
work for the night, he turned in at ten 
o'clock in his room off the kitchen and in 
ten minutes was asleep. 

He was startled by a shot in the night 
and rose from his bed. In a moment he 
heard a heavy thump on the ground, fol- 
lowed by a slighter noise outside his room. 
Amazed at the disturbance at such an hour 
he had hurried into his clothes and opened 
the door to the back porch. It was very 
dark in spite of the snow which had fallen 
and he could see nothing. He closed the 
door and listened for ten minutes but not 
a sound was heard throughout the house. 
No one but himself evidently had been dis- 
turbed by the shot and he thought it might 
have come from the road and that some of 
the men from the fort were returning from 
a late carouse. Only after preparing to re- 
turn to bed did the idea of a tragedy pre- 
sent itself to him. He was restrained by a 
fear of involving himself from making fur- 


ther investigation. Just then, one of the 
horses pounded his stall with his hoofs and 
Baird had concluded that after all that 
might account for the noise. Then he got 
into bed again and was soon asleep. In the 
morning he went to Mr. Perrin’s room to 
awaken him as was his custom and though 
he knocked loudly at the door he could get 
no response. The disturbance of the night 
recurred to his mind and he felt a sudden 
dread of opening the door. At last he 
braced up and turned the knob. His first 
glance revealed the bed. Mr. Perrin lay 
upon his back apparently asleep. The 
room was bitterly cold and Baird saw that 
the skylight had been left open and the 
snow had blown into the room. Only on 
approaching the bed did he discover that 
foul work had been done. There was an 
ugly wound in the old gentleman’s left tem- 
ple but no weapon was in sight. He thought 
it might be buried in the snow beside the 
bed, but dared not look for fear of incrim- 
inating himself. Later he found the front 
door of the house had been opened and 
some one had passed out in the night — 
probably Mr. Perrin’s caller. The chain had 
been unfastened and had not been slid into 
place again, so he inferred the gentleman 
had let himself out. That was all he knew 
and the cook had heard nothing, save the 
loud voices earlier in the evening. Miss 
Perrin, he said, had been too prostrated to- 
speak and he had not talked to her. 

Colonel Rudd looked over his old friend’s. 
room and then telephoned for the police. 
In an hour detectives arrived and the cor- 
oner was in charge. The Colonel returned 
to the fort greatly depressed and bewild- 
ered at the loss of his old friend, and the 
horror of his taking off. He found Miss 
Perrin at his quarters, with his wife, bear- 
ing up bravely and conversing with Lieu- 
tenant Grayson. The young man rose as. 
his commanding officer entered and of- 
fered the colonel his hand. 

“IT am deeply grieved, sir,” he said, “at 
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the sudden loss of your old friend. I know 
what it means to you and I have never been 
so eager to see a dastardly assassin suffer 
for his crime. I shall not be content to be 
inactive when I feel that I may assist in 
his arrest.” 

“What is your idea, Grayson?” 

“I thought you would not object to my 
discussing the matter with Miss Perrin 
and if I could learn anything from her 
that would throw any light on the case, I 
would like to follow it out on my own re- 
sponsibility. It would be most gratifying 
to me to be instrumental in any way in 
running down Mr. Perrin’s murderer.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Mr. Grayson. You 
must not interfere with the police or the 
coroner.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“Well, go ahead, Grayson, but be cau- 
tious.” 

“Thank you, colonel.” 

Miss Perrin walked to the door as the 
young man rose to go. 

“Tt just occurred to me that a letter came 
for me yesterday which I did not open. It 
is on a book-shelf in the library. I am 
worried about it. Could you get it?” she 
asked. 

“T am afraid the police will not let me in. 
They will want to talk to you probably and 
I could go over with you. Can you bear 
up with it all?” 

“Yes, I can bear anything now,” she 
said, and her lip quivered and the tears 
burst forth anew. Grayson longed to take 
her in his arms and console her with his 
great love. His heart smothered him when 
he thought of her utter helplessness and he 
watched for a look which would tell him 
how much she needed him. 

The police had found nothing to en- 
lighten them up to noon. The room 
showed no sign of a struggle. The house 
was searched, but revealed no clue. There 
was not a footprint in the snow about the 
house nor upon the roof near the scuttle. 


The coroner had found that the wound was 
from a revolver shot fired at close range, but 
there was no revolver in the house. If Mr. 
Perrin had committed suicide, he could not 
have disposed of his weapon, for he had 
not moved after the shot was fired. The 
snow in the room had been removed and 
there was nothing beneath. No motive for 
murder could be authenticated. 

At last, when Baird, the manservant of 
the house, was questioned again it was 
learned that he possessed a revolver. The 
detective asked to see it and accompanied 
the man to his room off the kitchen. Baird 
lifted down a tin box from a shelf and 
opened it. His revolver was gone! He 
turned ashen and smiled sickly. He had 
become involved in spite of his precau- 
tions! 

“Some one has taken it!” he gasped. 

“All right,” was the detective’s curt re- 
ply. He took the bewildered Baird into 
temporary custody. 

The next day, Lieutenant Grayson was 
very much surprised at the turn the affair 
had taken, for he had in his possession the 
letter which Miss Perrin had left at the 
house the morning before. The letter was 
postmarked New York and read: 

“DeaR Miss PERRIN: 

“Your uncle is in imminent peril. A 
man from Colorado, named Fred Albright, 
who was associated with him in business 
in 1873, has a motive for killing him. 
Warn your uncle, as Albright has come 
East with no good intention toward him. 

“Naturally I do not care to sign this let- 
ter. However, my warning is worth heed- 
ing.” 

The letter was written in unmistakably 
disguised handwriting, but the envelope had 
been directed in a firm hand. Instead of 
letter paper, an exceedingly heavy card 
had been written upon. Grayson sat in his 
quarters pondering over the case when he 
noticed for the first time that the letter had 
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been opened without tearing the envelope. 
The seal had given way, leaving shavings 
of the flap adhering to the main part of the 
envelope. He held the flap up to the light 
and studied the thin places where the paper 
had been stripped. 

There were not enough shavings still 
adhering to the envelope to patch out the 
thin places. This suggested something to 
him and he called upon Miss Perrin. No, 
she had not opened the letter at home; she 
waited to return to Colonel Rudd’s house. 
Her uncle had handed her the letter. 

Next morning Grayson went to the Per- 
rin house. A thaw during the night had 
dispelled the snow and he walked around 
to look over the ground. At the side on 
which Mr. Perrin’s room was located there 
was an outside chimney which rose from 
the ground to the usual height above the 
roof. There were projecting ornamental 
brick down which a man might climb to 
the back porch and from there drop to the 
ground. There was not the faintest im- 
print of a foot, however, anywhere. 

Grayson entered the house with the key 
Miss Perrin had handed him. Mounting 
to the third floor he entered Mr. Perrin’s 
room. Everything looked as he had always 
known it. He procured a ladder from the 
store room and raising the cover of the 
skylight, climbed to the roof. There was 
absolutely no evidence to indicate that 
any one had climbed over the edge nor was 
there anything but dead leaves to be found 
about him. At the base of the chimney, 
which was close to the scuttle, he noticed on 
returning below a piece of short twine about 
ten inches long. He picked this up and de- 
scended. On the floor at Mr. Perrin’s desk 
he found more twine in short pieces. Evi- 
dently the police had not seen sufficient sig- 
nificance in these trifles to pick them up. 
In gathering up the last of them Grayson 
saw a snip of paper just under the edge 
of the desk, and a whistle of dismay escaped 
him when he found it pieced on the flap of 
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the envelope where the paper had been 
stripped. There was more missing, how- 
ever. A glow of pride came over him at 
his success and with it great regret at the 
suggestion which crossed his mind. It 
would seem as if Mr. Perrin had opened 
his niece’s letter. It was with a heavy 
heart that he pursued his search, and next 
he discovered that a large Japanese carv- 
ing of stone which had always stood on 
Mr. Perrin’s desk was missing. Grayson 
remembered that the old gentleman was 
very much, attached to this, and as it had 
been broken and mended he would not 
have it handled. A search through the 
house failed to reveal it. In his hunt 
through the living room the young officer 
stopped before a brass hot water kettle on 
a low table and picked up another scrap of 
paper in the tray. He had all the pieces 
now and he closed the house and returned 
to the post. 

Long into the night he thought over his 
data and a hundred ideas were dismissed. 
Why Mr. Perrin should open his niece’s let- 
ter he could not conceive unless the old 
gentleman had recognized the handwriting 
on the envelope. Why had he sealed it 
up again and handed it to Miss Perrin? 
Suddenly a light came to him. He walked 
to his table and dropped the letter on a 
scale. Its weight would require four cents 
postage, but there was only a two-cent 
stamp affixed. There was no due stamp 
for the excess. The original letter had 
been taken out and the heavy card put in 
its place! What had been written in the 
original letter, then? Fred Albright was 
not a myth, perhaps. Possibly he was in 
New York. Elated with his discovery, 
Grayson turned to the other features he 
had in hand. For an hour he smoked and 
then suddenly rose, knocked out his pipe, 
hastily undressed and retired. 

At daybreak he was again in the forbid- 
ding room on the Shore Road. He raised 














the skylight, examined the frame and the 
wall and found a sharp dent in the plaster 
and another in the wooden frame of the 
scuttle. 

a * * * * *” 

A week passed and the police who had 
Miss Perrin’s letter had not apprehended 
Fred Albright nor had they been able to 
indict the unfortunate Thomas Baird, but 
were endeavoring to extract something 
from the man himself by the severe means 
at their command. Baird never once 
wavered from his story nor could he be 
made to state the whereabouts of the re- 
volver. 

Then Philip Grayson called upon the Dis- 
trict Attorney and affirmed that he could 
clear the case if detectives would visit the 
Perrin house with him. He spent the 
afternoon there and the next day the room 
was filled with central office men, the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s assistants and newspaper 
reporters. Colonel Rudd was there and he 
was exceedingly skeptical of the young of- 
ficer’s proceedings. 

Lieutenant Grayson told his story: 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Edwin Perrin com- 
mitted suicide in this room. His reason 
for doing so you may be able to determine. 
That he was not murdered is clear for. 
many reasons. He had opened a letter 
addressed to his niece, which contained 
something he did not wish her to know. 
It was a matter of life and death with him, 
for the receipt of this letter precipitated the 
tragedy. That he opened this letter and 
sealed it again before handing it to his 
niece is proven by the fact that I found in 
his room here and in a tray downstairs 
shavings of paper which were stripped from 
the flap of the envelope in opening it the 
first time. Miss Perrin opened it over at 


the fort. Evidently he steamed the seal 
over the hot water kettle in the living room 
and not succeeding in thoroughly softening 
the mucilage tore it loose where it was 
still sealed. Then he came into his room 
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here and substituted for the letter it con- 
tained the heavy card upon which are writ- 
ten words to incriminate Mr. Fred Albright. 
That this substitution was made is clear 
from the fact that the card would not have 
been delivered by the postoffice for the 
two-cent stamp on the envelope. The usual 
due stamp for excess postage is not af- 
fixed. 

“Evidently Mr. Perrin anticipated an un- 
pleasant call from Mr. Albright when he 
sought to turn suspicion upon him in plan- 
ning his suicide. It was a means of re- 
venge in which the warning letter and Mr. 
Albright’s call would make out a bad case 
against that gentleman. 

“Mr. Albright did call and quarreled 
with his host and left at a time unknown. 
He used the front door in leaving the house. 

“Whether Mr. Perrin arranged the plan 
for his suicide before or after his unpleas- 
ant interview, I cannot say. It was ar- 
ranged before the snow fell, at any rate. 
Mr. Perrin shot himself with a revolver in 
the left temple. As to the whereabouts of 
the weapon, I can point that out best with 
a rehearsal of his whole act.” 

Grayson stood beneath the skylight which 
had been open during the fatal night. With 
a pole he had provided he pushed the cover 
off, and the men in the room watched 
breathlessly. The afternoon light was 
growing dim and when Grayson drew a re- 
volver from his pocket no one observed 
anything unusual about it. Finally he lay 
upon the bed and placed the revolver at his 
left temple. 

“Consider that I have shot, gentlemen.” 
He pulled the trigger. The hammer 
snapped on an empty chamber. His hand 
released the weapon, and like a bolt the re- 
volver flew through the air, struck the 
frame of the scuttle and disappeared. 

“My God, Grayson, what does it mean!” 
asked Colonel Rudd. The others were 
equally .amazed. 
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“The revolver, gentlemen, was fastened 
to the end of a piece of stout twine, on the 
other end of which was a heavy weight. 
The weight was suspended in the chimney 
which you see through the scuttle. When 
Mr. Perrin’s hand relaxed, the revolver was 
jerked up through the scuttle and then 
down the chimney out of all reach and 
where it would probably not be easily dis- 
covered. The weight which carried it 
down was a stone ornament from that desk 
and caused the thump which Baird, the 
servant, had heard. The other noise was 
the revolver following. The chimney, you 
will observe, is just outside of the room in 
which the man slept.” 

Every one was silent. They exchanged 
glances which showed their full conviction 
to Grayson’s theory. Finally Colonel Rudd 
spoke. 

“How did you get all this, Grayson?” 

“In the first place, the open skylight must 
have a story to tell. It revealed the chim- 


ney, which in turn suggested a hiding place. 


I found pieces of twine on the roof and in 
this room, and I missed the heavy Japanese 
ornament which usually stood on Mr. Per- 
rin’s desk. Then there was the noise the 
man described and a dent upon the wall 
and another on the frame of the scuttle 
near the one my revolver has just made. 
I noticed also that Mr. Perrin’s wound had 
bled so as to indicate that he was lying down 
when he fired the shot. The revolver he 
used was taken from his servant’s room. 

“There is nothing left to do but to open 
the masonry of the chimney at its base. I 
should like to get my revolver, at any rate. 
I am sure you will find my solution cor- 
rect.” 

The men filed down-stairs and a crow- 
bar was procured from the cellar. In a 
few moments the detectives had broken 
through the wall of the chimney a hole large 
enough to admit a man’s arm and shoulder. 
One of the men who had the case in charge 
for the District Attorney knelt down and 
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reached into the gap and ran his hand 
around at the bottom. Finally he produced 
Grayson’s revolver, and drawing out the 
string brought to light the brick which he 
had used as a weight. Next came a frag- 
ment of the Japanese carving which had 
come apart in the old break. The affair 
was cleared at last! The detective handed 
out the revolver which had killed Mr. Per- 
rin and finally the other half of the broken 
carving. These he placed in Lieutenant 
Grayson’s hands. Suddenly the latter ex- 
claimed : 

“Look here, gentlemen, here’s a sheet of 
paper which has been concealed in the carv- 
ing.” 

The men gathered about him. Grayson 
unfolded the sheet and began to read. His 
face turned ashen, he reeled against the 
house and dropped the carving to the 
ground! 

“Good God! Grayson, what’s wrong?” 
exclaimed Colonel Rudd. Grayson could 
not speak, but pointed to the sheet which 
lay upon the ground. 

The colonel picked it up and read: 

“Miss Perrin is not my niece, but is a 
dangerous adventuress, bent on my ruin. 
I have suffered at her hands for five years 
and am totally helpless to evade her des- 
perate purpose. Twice she has tried to 
poison me and I know that by some means, 
which only such a mind as hers can con- 
ceive, she will end my life. She has held 
me to a terrible accounting and has forced 
me to keep up a false attitude to the world 
until I am nearly mad. I have to accede 
to her every whim. Her coming here is a 
whim as is her lavish enteftainment. How 
I loathe the mask I am forced to wear! She 
is in possession of knowledge which has 
cost me all the terror of these last five 
years. Her husband is a man named Al- 
bright and my money has kept him in af- 
fluence for three years. He knows noth- 
ing of my past, but abets her in her black- 
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mail. Her own father poured into her vile 
ears the poison which has cursed my life. 
Him I killed in defence of my own person. 
‘This woman has undertaken his revenge 
and God knows she will accomplish it. If 
I die by other than natural means, she is 
my murderess. She will evade the law 
with her cunning preparations for my doom, 
but none the less she will be my murderess. 

“All this has been the price of the indis- 
cretion of my youth and my association 
with the beast who was her father. 

“I place this message where I hope chance 
‘may reveal it to the world. 

“EpWIN PERRIN.” 

The central office man pushed his arm 
into the break of the chimney again. Deep 
in the corner. he felt something else, and 
when his hand came to light it held a small 
jeweled pin. Grayson glanced at the trin- 


ket which he had seen so often and walked 
away. 

That night the beautiful girl who had 
been the favorite of every one in the old 


post rode bravely through the gates and 
smiled and chatted with the police. 
* * * * * * 
In her ultimate confession, the wife of 
Mr. Fred Albright stated that she had dis- 
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covered and arranged the plan for the 
murder of Mr. Perrin on the afternoon of 
the tragedy. The twine with the revolver, 
attached had been wound up and lay upor 
a shelf to the right of the skylight. When 
Mr. Perrin had retired and was asleep, 
after his caller left, she crept into his room, 
procured the weapon and fired a single 
shot. The old gentleman had neither moved 
nor uttered a sound. She then coolly raised 
the skylight with a pole from the store- 
room and the weight was released. She 
replaced the pole and crept silently back to 
her room. 

She knew Mr. Albright was coming on 
the night of the murder and anticipated his 
quarrel with Mr. Perrin. The letter was 
suggested by this fact. It had appealed to 
her as natural that if Mr. Perrin had really 
committed suicide and sought to make out 
the tragedy as murder, he would adopt 
some such means as a letter to point out his 
murderer. It was necessary in her plan, of 
course, to include the transfer of the con- 
tents of the envelope to cast the suspicion 
of suicide. 

As to the cause of her act she would not 
speak a single word. 
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THE WALKING DELEGATE 


Being an Irreverent Civilian View of Secretary of War Taft 
By THOMAS R. YBARRA 


When peace in Cuba gets itself disliked 
Or once again, with rebel shouts and shots, 
The Moros to their mountain lairs have hiked, 
And Panama’s affairs are tied in knots, 
When fights and fevers threaten to checkmate 
The digging of our wonderful canal, 
’Tis then the Nation’s Walking Delegate 
Is thus apostrophized by every pal: 


“Oh, it’s up to you, Will, 
For in Cuba there’s graft 
And a lack of good-will 
Down in Panama, Taft. 
So your travel-worn grip 
Once again you must fill 
And sail on the next ship 


Bound for Scrappyland, Bill.” 
In peace he left the Filippino land 


Although he found it seriously vexed. 
He soothed the Panamanians with one hand 

And then came sailing home, exclaiming: “Next!” 
He stayed a week or two around his desk, 

(He has some sort of job in Washington) 
Till once again this ditty picturesque 

Sent Bill away again upon the run: 


“Oh, it’s up to you, Taft, 
For in Cuba there’s war, 
There is need of your craft 
And your blarney once more. 
Give a talk to those chaps, 
For they’re certainly daft 
To be thinking of scraps 


When you're watching them, Taft:” 
There even is a rumor now that he 


With President Loubet has made a date 
To act as unofficial referee 

In little mills between the Church and State: 
And Nick the Czar has written in despair: 

“Come, Billy Taft, to give the Russians peace! 
I kad no luck in running Duma pére, 

§o come and try your hand with Duma fils: 


“For it’s up to you, Bill, 
Since there’s always a raft _ 
Of old troubles to kill 
In this land of mine, Taft. 
There is trouble en masse a 
And there’s more coming still, 
So enclosed find a pass 
To St. Petersburg, Bill.” 











RECRUIT REPORTING AT RECEIVING CAMP. 


THE ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


BY 
MAJOR WM. R. HAMILTON 


Artillery Corps 


HROUGHOUT our larger 
American cities, citizens 
have of late years become 
accustomed to seeing—in 
some inferior street, as 
a rule—the 
“Recruits Wanted, U. S. 
Army.” Just outside the 
door is also seen stand- 
ing or walking through 





sign of 





the business hours of the day a sergeant or 
corporal, with side arms, who acts as a 
decoy to unwary youths and a general in- 


formation post. Yet but few civilians and 


indeed not all our army officers even un- 
derstand or realize the various means and 
methods undertaken whereby Uncle Sam 
maintains in time of peace the ranks of his 
land forces. The old familiar idea of the 
recruiting sergeant and his party, made 
familiar by English writers, is to a certain 
extent practiced even to-day. But while 
that, fifty years ago, would have been suf- 
ficient to obtain all and more than all the 
recruits required then, to-day all methods 
united are not able to secure to us as many 
of the kind of men we wish to have in our 
army as is desirable. 
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The Recruiting Service Branch of the 
Army has always been under the direction 
of the Adjutant-General’s Department, now 
called the Military Secretary's Department. 
‘The head and front of it, the director, in 
other words, is the Military Secretary in 
Washington, and his assistants. To-day 
the recruiting service is organized some- 
what differently from heretofore. 
two years commanding officers of regiments 


Every 


and corps are called upon to recommend 
certain officers for detail as recruiting of- 
ficers. Such men are from among those 
who have generally been the longest with 
their regiments without leave of absence 
on special or soft details of duty. They are 
then detached from their regiments and 
corps and ordered to report to the Military 
Secretary and for two years they are under 
his direct command. 
stations throughout 


He assigns them to 
the the 
larger cities and towns and for two years 


country in 


they are relieved from all military duties 
and formalities except such as are con- 
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nected with their offices. The entire coun- 
try is divided into sections and to each of- 
ficer a section or district, 
through which he and his agents work to 
secure recruits for the army. 


To aid him there is detailed from the 


is assigned 


line of the army and from the hospital corps 
a large number of men of experience and 
hospital privates. To each district are as- 
signed several sergeants, corporals and pri- 
vates, and at least one first-class private of 
the hospital corps. At the main station of 
the district, in the largest city of that dis- 
trict and where the recruiting officer for 
the district lives during his two years, is 
the main office. 


records are maintained and here also the 


Here all.the books and 


greatest number of recruits are generally 
obtained. The officer submits to the Mili- 
tary Secretary the names of two or three 


or more cities or towns in his district in 


which he feels he might obtain recruits, and 


he is given authority to open in such places 


auxiliary stations. He must visit these sub- 


RECRUITS FORMING FOR SQUAD DRILL. 
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stations at least four times a month, and at 
each one is stationed a non-commissioned 
officer or private of his permanent party, 
who during his absence drums up recruits, 
and when they have one or two or more 
good men waiting they notify the officer, 
who at once makes his weekly visit. He 
examines the applicants and if they pass 
his physical examination, if their refer- 
ences for character and age and morality 
are satisfactory, he accepts them and issues 
an order with transportation which takes 
them to the recruiting depot of that dis- 
trict. The sergeants, corporals and pri- 
vates, as well as the hospital men, are called 
the “General Service Corps,” and by late 





RECRUIT WITH UNIFORM ON ARRIVAL 
AT DEPOT. 


orders they are all presumed to belong to 
the infantry branch of the service, though 
as a matter of fact they come from all 
branches. But their duties are pleasant 
and agreeable, and if they are the right 
kind of men they can do a great deal 
towards obtaining good men for the army. 


RECRUITING SERVICE. 
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In the United States there are four large 
recruiting depots or rendezvous. They are 
Fort Slocum, N. Y.; Jefferson Barracks, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Columbus Barracks, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Angel Island, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. According to the proximity of 
the recruiting district the applicants se- 
cured are sent to one of these depots. Re- 
cent orders require that applicants exam- 
ined by recruiting officers be sent the day 
following examination. On arrival at the 
depot, they are, within forty-eight hours, 
examined by a Board of Surgeons for physi- 
cal defects, and if they pass such Board 
they are then at once sworn into the service 
for three years. If, however, the Board 
finds any defect in the applicant, he is re- 
jected and the recruiting officer who ac- 
cepted him is held to an account for accept- 
ing him, and is charged with the financial 
expense of sending the man to the depot, 
his board and lodging while there and his 
expense and subsistence in sending him 
home again. 

Once accepted, the man is retained at the 
depot for a month, two months or longer. 
He is there fitted out with his uniform, and 
taught the setting-up and the first drills and 


responsibilities “of soldiers. He is even 
put through guard duty and taught 
how to take care of his bunk in bar- 


racks, and takes his place on the kitchen, 
mess room and other details. At the end 
of the probationary period he is then sent 
to the regiment or corps for which he was 
accepted and reaches it, not the raw recruit 
as formerly, but a fairly well drilled man, 
with a sufficient knowledge of his soldierly 
duties and’ responsibilities to make him a 
valuable acquisition. 

There are many advantages and disad- 
vantages to this system. The great advan- 
tage is that just stated, that he comes to his 
regiment a man worth something to his 
command by reason of his being acquainted 
with his duties to a great extent. He does 
not take strength from the command by : 
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quiring the time of a non-commissioned of- 
ficer to teach him the drill, but he at once 
goes to his drill or does his guard or takes 
his place in any capacity or position he may 
be placed. 

On the other hand, the system is open to 
the objection of placing the Government in 
a position whereby advantage is taken or 
may be taken of its trust in him. Pri- 
marily, the recruiting officer is presumed to 
be thoroughly satisfied of the good moral 
standing of the applicant before he sends 
him to the depot. But as a matter of fact 
there is no standard by which men can be 
absolutely judged so that the officer may 
not fail in trusting him by sending the ap- 
plicant alone to the depot. He gives him a 
transportation order, and the applicant is 
thus given first-class railroad transportation 
to the depot, which, being in or close to a 
large city, makes it a place that probably 
he has always desired to visit, but has not 
been able to on account of lack of means. 
Too often, therefore, the Government pays 
its good money for valueless men, who, 
after obtaining the transportation, exchange 
it for the railroad ticket, go to the large city 


near the depot and then never go to the 
* 
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depot. Or, they sometimes sell the ticket 
before starting out. It is reported that the 
first month this system was adopted at one 
depot twenty-four men, who were sent as 
applicants, never reported. As time goes 
on and the knowledge of this state grows, 
a larger and increasing number of men will 
seek to be sent as applicants in order to ob- 
There are other 
objections also to: the system. Once the 
man is sworn in, the United States has a 
hold on him, but under this new method he 
cannot be sworn in till he passes the Board 
of Surgeons at the depot. Too often young 
surgeons are put on such boards. Not one 
of them, not even one of the older surgeons, 


tain free transportation. 


has had the experience in examining men 
for moral character that the recuiting of- 
ficer has. As examiners of physical defects 
they are the experts, while the recruiting 
officer is not, but they are generally abso- 
lutely at loss to detect when they are being 
hoodwinked by the applicant, who, after one 
night or day at the depot, has taken a fancy 
not to enlist and therefore conjures up some 
physical defect by being unable to see or to 


hear or some fancied and abnormal pain 


HEADQUARTERS, JEFFERSON BARRACKS RECRUITING DEPOT. 
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RECRUITS AT LEISURE AFTER DRILL, 


that the young surgeon at once rejects him 
for. 

The system, however, has not been tried 
sufficiently long to give an absolute opinion 
as to its advantages or disadvantages. We 
do not get the kind of men we wish, as a 


class, in the army—that is certain. But 
that must not be laid at the doors of the 


methods of recruiting, but ‘to Congress. 
When it is considered that since 1867, when 
the present army pay table was adopted, 
there has been no increase of pay given the 


AT RECEIVING CAMP BEFORE DRAWING UNIFORMS, 
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soldier, and no advantages offered him as 
inducements for enlisting, and yet in every 
trade and following in civil life pay and 
advantages have increased from 40 to 200 
per cent., it can be readily understood that 
the average bright young American will, 
as a rule, prefer to take the position in the 
foundry or shop, the store or bank, or even 
on the farm, where he is independent and 
where he receives not only immensely 
higher wages, but his chances for advance- 
ment are so tremendously higher. Again, 
in every civil occupation or trade of a 
mechanical nature, men first begin to learn 
by being apprentices. They remain such 
for a year up to five and even more. Un- 
til they have passed through their period 
of apprenticeship they are not considered 
worthy of being masters in their trades and 
are, not ranked or paid as such. It is a 
strange fact that a people as practical as 
Americans are, consider that the mili- 


tary profession is of such a nature that it 
can be at once understood and that any one 


can enter it and master it at once. When 
our Congress learns it requires years for 
men to grasp the art and science of war 
and that even then no one man is master 
in all branches of it, when they understand 
that it requires a degree of intelligence and 
earnest attention that in civil life is paid 
pecuniarily at least 100 per cent. higher, 
then they will pass laws that will make the 
young man or youth who enters the service 
at first stand only as an apprentice and pay 
him as such—probably the same rate of pay 
now given our soldiers. When he has been 
two years in the service he can then enlist 
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asa soldier. Being a master, he then 
should receive at least twice what he re- 
ceives at present. 

By such means only will we ever obtain 
in time of peace the number of the right 
kind of men for the army that we desire. 
Such a method will open up to bright men 
a career that will induce them readily 
enough to enter the service, seek to serve 
their apprenticeship of one or two years, 
and then enlist for three years as soldiers, 
and then enter a reserve for five years fol- 
lowing. It will mean that in ten years 
after its commencement Uncle Sam would 
have at his disposal an army with its re- 
serve of trained soldiers fully 250,000 in 
numbers. It would raise the standard of 
citizenship by sending out in civil life every 
year young men of education and standing 
with sufficient capital and a training that 
would make them powers in any com- 
munity for good and growth. It would 
bring the army itself closer to the people 
and instead of having theatres closed 
against men in uniform, skating rinks and 
other places of amusement their enemies— 
it would, on the contrary, make such places 
stand higher in the community by reason 
of their having the reputation of being re- 
sorts where the men in uniform go. 

The majority of Congressmen are not 
and never have been soldiers and they can- 
not nor will they ever understand the re- 
quirements and conditions of a soldier’s life 
and profession. If they were, there would 
be more friends to the army, both in and 
out of Congress and many of its problems 
would be more readily solved. 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE ARRANGEMENT 
OF STARS ON THE FLAG 


OW that Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory are to be included in 
the Union it is necessary to 


place a new star on the flag. A 
patriotic citizen, Mr. Henry Vogt, of 
5,168 Viola street, Philadelphia, has pre- 


pared a design and forwarded it to the War 
Department, receiving in return a letter of 
thanks for what is considered to be a very 
sensible suggestion. Mr. Vogt’s design is 
shown herewith. He would place the stars 
in a circle, with a keystone design in the 
centre, leaving room for the addition of 
stars around the circle. Mr. Vogt had a 
large flag made to show his idea and this 
flag was draped on his porch last Inde- 
pendence Day, attracting much attention. 


It will shock methodical Americans to 
know that there is no very definite authority 
to guide the makers of the flag. On June 
14, 1777, this resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, that the flag of the Thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, that the union be thirteen 
stars, white on a blue field. 

On January 13, 1794 it was enacted that: 
From and after the 1st day of May, 1795, 
the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white and that the 
union be 15 stars, white on a blue field. 

Nothing was said as to which way the 
stripes should run or the stars be placed. 

As states were added it became evident 
that with each addition of a stripe the lines 
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would become so attenuated as to be in time 
mere ribbons instead of broad bars. On 
April 14, 1818, therefore, it was decided 
that “from and after July 4, the flag of the 
United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white and that the union 
have twenty stars, white on a blue field.” 

It was further enacted that: “On the ad- 
mission of every new state into the Union 
one star be added to the union of the flag 
and that such addition shall take effect on 
the 4th of July next succeeding such admis- 
sion.” 

Nothing has ever been settled as to the 
shape in which the stars are to be placed. 
The flags of the United States Army are 
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made by order of the War Department. 
When a new star is added the department 
must issue new flags. It has been customary 
for the Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of War to get together and arrange 
how the flag shall be made. This, it is de- 
clared, is not sufficiently dignified for the 
American nation. It is contended that in 
a matter so momentous the nation should be 
consulted and with the necessity for arrang- 
ing a place for the new star there has arisen 
a growing sentiment in favor of an appeal 
to the people for a consensus of opinion, to 
be followed by a special discussion in Con- 
gress and a final settlement, with the ap- 
proval of the President. 


Yale College Boys in Revolutionary Days 


HE heroic defense of New Haven 
by the students of Yale College, 
an almost forgotten page of 
American history, is to be thrown 
into the national limelight by the un- 
veiling of a unique piece of statuary. The 
group is now in process of completion in the 
studio of James Edward Kelly, New York. 
The unveiling will take place on July 5th, 
1907, the anniversary of the defense of New 
Haven. 

The statue represents three figures, in the 
costume of the college boys of Colonial 
times, operating a piece of field artillery. 
The stirring affair that the statue will com- 





memorate occurred on July 5, 1779. The 
British planned to cause Washington to 
weaken his forces at West Point in order 
to defend the Connecticut coast. New Ha- 
ven, then a town of 1,800 inhabitants, was 
to be the object of the British attack. Pres- 
ident Stiles, from the steeple of Yale Col- 
lege, saw the British fleet preparing to sail 
from West Haven and called out the stu- 
dents for the defense of the town. 

Under General Garth the British forced 
a landing, hotly opposed by the Yale boys 
and the patriots, and proceeded to plunder 
and destroy. A pitched battle was fought 
at the northwest corner of Broadway and 
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the defenders were eventually overwhelmed 


by superior numbers. Meanwhile the Brit- 
ish had landed 1,500 men at Lighthouse 
Point and advanced from the east, with the 
intention of forming a junction with those 
in the town and crushing all opposition, 
while Sir George Collier bombarded the 
town from the warships in the harbor. 


By this time, however, the entire coun- 
try side was aroused and the patriots gath- 
ered in such numbers that the British with- 
drew and burned Fairfield. The heroic stu- 
dents of Old Eli were therefore left in pos- 
session of the college town. It is this fight, 
lost in the pages of history that the group so 
beautifully delineated, is to immortalize. 





ANNIVERSARY 


With the present number ARMy AND Navy Lire enters upon its second year. The 
past twelve months seem to have justified its existence and approved its plan. That plan, 
as its readers know, was to furnish in the form of a monthly magazine a medium or in- 
terpreter between the public on the one side and all the branches. of the military establish- 
ment of the nation on the other—regular and volunteer, federalsand state. In a country 
like ours where the people are the court of last resort and, in theory at least, all the 
agencies of government are maintained by their will, at their expense, and for their 
benefit, the various organizations for national defence in all their details are the people’s 
business. Neither the Navy nor the Army nor the National Guard can expect to pros- 
per unless the people take an intelligent interest in them, nor can the people take that in- 
telligent interest without fair knowledge of conditions in all three. Therefore ARMy 
AND Navy LirFt, leaving technical matters as a rule to the excellent publications main- 
tained for the purpose, devotes its attention chiefly to a non-technical exposition of things 
military in which the country at large is concerned. 

It invites articles upon the several activities of the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Medical Service, upon the militia organization of the several States, upon mili- 
tary and naval education, upon the questions which involve the welfare and efficiency of 
the officer and the enlisted man, upon the means of keeping all the military agencies in 
touch with each other and with the public they are meant to serve. 

It prints articles of interest about foreign armies and navies, it deals non-techni- 
cally with books of vital importance upon military and naval topics, it devotes ample 
space to accounts of such individual soldiers as do things worthy of special mention, and 
enlivens these matters with a large number of excellently printed pictures, often as instruc- 
tive as the text. For the benefit of the members of the Service and their friends it prints 
social news from the various posts and stations, and, because too much shop is a bad 
thing, it opens its columns to a story or two, to a bit of verse now and then, to a brief 
article on the stage, for the special behoof of those who are on duty far from the cities 
where plays may be seen. In short, ARmMy AND Navy Lire aspires to become the 
soldier’s comrade on duty and off, to supply him with much of interest about his work 
and to relieve the monotony of his idle hours. 

The officers of the Army and Navy, high and low, have given us hearty support and 
countenance: the National Guard, which is harder to reach, owing to its segregate state, 
has, nevertheless, shown due appreciation wherever we have touched it, from New York to 
California. In another year we hope to have printed articles on the Guard, in a great 
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many more States, north, south, east and west, and to be just so much nearer our object 
already stated—that of being a medium of communication and mutual benefit between 
all the Guard organizations, the regular establishment and the people at large. 

We thank our old friends and ask for their continued kindness, while we appeal to 
the thousands of others who are interested directly or indirectly in the Country, the 
Army, the Navy and the Guard, to be our friends also and give us aid and comfort. 
Editorially, ARMy AND Navy Lire will continue to speak its mind fairly and fearlessly 
about the questions which involve the interests we are set to advance. If you do not 
always agree with us—as may well happen—give us credit for honesty and a sincere de- 
sire to be as little foolish as possible. 


OUR GREATEST MILITARY NEED 


Since the publication of our editorial on “Arms and the Men” in the November 
issue, it has come to our knowledge that the War Department is seriously concerned as to 
the probable action of Congress this winter on the bill for the reorganization and in- 
crease of the artillery introduced by Representative Hull March 26th, 1906, and referred 
to the committee on military affairs, where it now awaits discussion and report. 

At the meeting of Congress every year there are various measures up for consider- 
ation, many of them more local than national; in general it is the case that the local 
needs of the nation yield to the general welfare, and the most pressing national necessity 
receives its merited consideration. At present the army needs for its standard of ef- 
ficiency many improvements, additions and repairs; there are the subjects of Army 
Service Corps, increased pay for officers and non-commissioned officers to meet the 
higher cost of every-day living, increase in the Medical Corps, adjustment of promo- 
tions on merit, etc., but it is manifest that what the country has a right most to expect 
from its Congress is a proper and adequate adjustment of its safety along that vulner- 
able line, the coast, which, if pierced, renders interior operations by an enemy compara- 
tively easy. 

This “Artillery Bill,” as it may be called, provides for separation and specialization. 
The Coast Artillery and the Field Artillery are now united in one “Artillery Corps” and 
officers pass from one to the other intermittently, so that it frequently happens that an 
excellent coast artilleryman suddenly becomes an earnest, well meaning, but ignorant 
field artilleryman and vice versa. They have nothing in common, drill, service or organ- 
ization, yet there are several artillery officers who even now, we learn, are not heartily in 
tavor of the separation. Now, this must be for some supposedly good reason, and we 
venture to remark that it must be because of the recreation a detail in field artillery 
work affords for the naturally worn out coast artillery officer, inasmuch as the coast 
service requires so much scientific and mathematical application. This personal prefer- 
ence should give way promptly to the spirit of regard for the public welfare, for no stu- 
dent of economic conditions believes a partly qualified officer in two different branches 
can be first class in either, if subjected to changing conditions of service, and the recre- 
ation should be provided by a proper complement of officers and hence a fair distribution 
of the work. 

We are proud of our comprehensively educated army officers, who are second to 
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none in the ability to occupy any position requiring bravery and judgment, but there are 
limits. 

In the discussions that have necessarily resulted from a consideration of the merits 
of this bill, the public has learned that the artillery has had the material of the mining 
defences of the harbors entrusted to it, but Congress has not yet provided for the men, 
and that very valuable power plants and electrical installations are constantly being added 
under appropriations from Congress, until the Coast Artillery is breaking down under 
its strain of work and responsibility; so that the situation has become one of grave im- 
portance not only to the War Department, but to the country at large. 

The Chief of Artillery, in a hearing before the committee on military affairs of the 
House of Representatives last May, spoke as follows: 

“We are seeking a let-up on this present situation. It has gotten to the breaking 
point. The men will not re-enlist; many of them desert before their time expires, and 
the officers are becoming somewhat discouraged. The engineers have been adding to 
the plant from time to time and turning over to us new fortifications and new works, new 
accessories, new power plants, new electrical installations, and new searchlights until we 
are about to give way under the burden; we cannot properly meet the responsibility that 
is accumulating about our shoulders.” 

There is the proper training of the field artillery also to be considered, for to an 
army in the field it is a most important adjunct and its efficiency demands practice and 
instruction in units of fighting strength, while the grave responsibility connected with the 
proper care of horses requires officers to be thoroughly and not superficially versed in 
that respect. We learn on excellent authority that in nearly all engagements during the 
manceuvres at Mount Gretna last summer the field artillery was the deciding factor. 
To any one who has read even a very few accounts of the Manchurian battles, it is evi- 
dent that this nation is far behind in its development of this important fighting arm. 

Is it not a fact that its combination with the coast artillery is holding it back? 

Enthusiastic energy leads to progressive development. How much enthusiasm may 
be expected of officers over whom a transfer to the coast fort is constantly hanging? 

With reference to specialization, a visit to any of our coast forts will convince the 
most skeptical and the most unfamiliar with the fact that the system there requires the 
tight man in the right place just as much as is the case in any battleship or commercial 
plant. 

The bill provides for classified engineers, firemen, electricians and gunners, for the 
only possible way to keep such men‘in the service is for Congress to answer affirma- 
tively the old question, “Is the laborer worthy of his hire?” 

With every bill up for consideration comes marching before the vision of Congress 
the important question, “What will it cost?” and we have reason for congratulation that 
questions involving the expenditure of the people’s thousands and millions are thus care- 
fully scrutinized and that the present Speaker of the House is a man of keen intellect and 
wonderful judgment on such occasions, while the chairman of the military committee, 
Mr. Hull, has acquired a national reputation for judgment in the solution of military 
legislation. 

In the consideration of this artillery bill, however, the antithetical interrogation arises, 
“What will it cost not to provide the additional men and the separation covered by the 
bill?” 
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It would cost two undeniably positive results, first, less efficiency; second, costly 
deterioration. As to what the money value to the nation would be in deterioration, ‘any 
intelligent citizen can see by visiting a sea coast fort. Formerly visitors were not per- 
mitted to inspect the works, but the matter is now left to the discretion of all commanding 
officers ; in fact, we know of our own knowledge that commanding officers of seacoast 
works have been instructed to show the works to all reputable citizens desiring the privi- 
lege, and are directed to furnish them with guides in the form of non-commissioned of- 
ficers or well instructed privates for the purpose of explaining the works. Any one can 
thus judge for himself what they need most and must have. It is officers and men. 

At a very important post of thirty-nine guns in New York harbor, but ten guns can 
be placed in commission and handled because of existing conditions ! 

The bill to which we have alluded above has the support and approval of the Presi- 
dent and his official staff; the nation, in very earnest tones at the polls, has just proclaimed 
its confidence and appreciation of him as a leader, and in our opinion the Dill to reor- 
ganize the efficiency of the artillery of the United States Army faces the assembling 
House of Representatives in Washington as a definite expression of our greatest military 
need. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE 


ARMY AND Navy Liré early expressed its opinion of the merits of the disgraceful 
Brownsville affair ‘and declared its confident expectation that punishment of the severest 
sort would be visited upon the guilty. Since the enlisted men of Companies B, C and 
D of the 25th Infantry fail to appreciate the heinous character of the offence, since they 
have refused to aid the authorities in discovering the actual rioters, and since a state of 
affairs in which these supposed servants of the Government are banded together to resist 
discipline and to defend the indefensible is clearly intolerable, it would seem to be plain 
justice to count them all guilty. Therefore the action taken by the President, upon the 
recommendation of Inspector General Garlington, drastic and unprecedented as it is, is 
an action which must command the entire approval of all who have at heart the best 
interest of the Service and of the country. 

As we remarked at the time of the deplorable affair, the Army is made for the people, 
not the people for the Army. No private grievance of an enlisted man is warrant for 
his attacking peaceful citizens and firing into their houses at night with guns put in his 
hands by the Government for their defence. As we remarked, also, the race question is 
not involved, except in so far as it created the “irreconcilable differences,” to quote 
Major Bloxsom, which made the original outrage possible. The considerations that count 
are two only, first, that the rights of the peaceful citizen come before those of the soldier 
who exists solely to secure those rights; second, that no weakening of the absolute au- 
thority of the Government over the soldier individually or collectively is to be thought of 
for an instant, if we are to have an Army at all. 

Certain members of Companies B, C and D of the 25th Infantry (who happen to 
be negroes) have chosen to avenge private slights (great or small, real or imaginary is 
not the question) by armed reprisal and midnight rioting, the remaining members of 
those companies, whether influenced by fear of the others or by ideas of race solidarity 
quite inadmissible in the circumstances, have chosen to align themselves with their riotous 
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comrades. So aligned in open defiance of the constituted authority they are hired to 
uphold they are worse than useless as soldiers—they are a menace—at once to the Army 
and to the country. Therefore they.are summarily discharged without honor and quite 
without reference to the color of their skins. Plain common sense can see no other issue 
of the matter short of anarchy. 

The daily press of the country, it is to be observed, is nearly unanimous in its ap- 
proval of the President’s course and treats the matter squarely upon its merits. Not 
less in the North than in the South the representative papers see that no consideration of 
race prejudice is involved in the punishment of the late garrison of Fort Brown. Some 
express sympathy for what they are pleased to call “the misguided sense of honor” of 
the recalcitrants, but we have met with no responsible suggestion that a soldier who 
refuses to obey orders has any business in the Army—except from certain very unwise 
negro papers. The cold logic of the situation does not somehow strike the colored 
brother in his editorial chair. One such even urges his fellows to resent “the insult” by 
refusing to enlist hereafter in an army which treats the black man with so little consider- 
ation. That, of course, is a question for the black man as for the white man to decide for 
himself individually. Military service in the United States is not yet compulsory. But 
we repeat it is impossible for a logical mind to find in the action of the Commander-in- 
Chief any trace of “discrimination on account of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” and we are perfectly confident that the dismissal without honor of the enlisted men 
of Companies B, C and D of the 25th Infantry is for the good of the Service. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 


..-Phat-was an awful catastrophe when the submarine boat Lutin with two officers and 
fourteen men, making a plunge off the coast of Tunis, failed to rise to the surface. When 
her failure to appear was observed, every effort was made to rescue her crew, but as she 
laid on the bottom of the Mediterranean, at the depth of 30 fathoms, all efforts at rescue 
proved futile. 

The average man behaves with credit in battle, either ashore or afloat; he faces the 
enemy with no thought but that of gaining the victory, and amid the roar of the guns and 
the shouts of the combatants the excitement is so great that he takes but little heed of his 
own peril. But no such conditions exist when men go beneath the waters; they are not 
cheered by the presence of hundreds or thousands of their comrades, nor is there any 
probability that they can see the effect of their daring. They hear not, neither can they 
see beyond the small space in which they are confined. Darkness and silence are around 
them and when perchance their mission of destruction is accomplished there can not be 
the same feeling of satisfaction as that of the conqueror who has fought in the open. 

More than a century ago certain implements of warfare were barred by civilized 
nations and there is no greater satire on the so-called advancement in civilization than 
the building of submarine torpedo boats, by the leading nations of the world. This work 
is on a par with military balloons, which at a height of 500 or 1,000 feet can drop 100 or 
500 pounds of dynamite in the camp of the enemy. 

Notwithstanding the Hague convention, the Palace of Peace, the meeting of dis- 
tinguished men of the foremost nations to adjust matters of controversy between the 
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different countries, the most powerful governments are busy on submarines and military 
balloons. : 

That as long as human nature remains the same as at the creation war will be 
waged, none but dreamers can doubt, but although we have advanced somewhat from the 
time when captives were slaughtered or enslaved, it is to be hoped that in the future 
when it becomes the sacred duty of a nation to go to war, the fight shall be face to face, 
neither in the heavens above nor in the waters under the earth. 


THE DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN 


Various lexicographers have defined the word gentleman, and recently there has been 
some discussion as to its proper significance. Whether the term holds good in every 
walk of life we will not undertake to say, but the address of Secretary Bonaparte to the 
graduation section of the first class at Annapolis, on September 12th, when their diplo- 
mas were delivered to them, must commend itself to every officer in the Service. Speak- 
ing of their peculiar vocation in life, the Secretary said: 

“First, it is the profession of a gentleman, for each one of you it is a legal duty to 
behave as a gentleman, and each one of you may be tried and punished as for a crime, if 
he fails in his duty. Now, what is a gentleman? The question may well be asked, for 
the word is grossly abused; in common usage, it means something much and something 
little and often less than nothing. As used in the laws and regulations governing our 
Navy, its essential meaning is that you and your brother officers have duties that do not 
rest on all members of the community; that of you are required a measure of self-con- 
trol, a readiness for self-sacrifice, a sensitiveness in honor which it might be neither rea- 
sonable to expect nor charitable to exact of all your fellow-citizens. Moreover, since 
whatever else a ‘gentleman’ may or may not be, he is and is thought of always and 
everywhere as a man entitled to respéct; it is a part of your professional duty, a part of 
the service due your country at your hands, a part of the solemn and eternal obligation 
of your oaths, that as officers you be known for such simplicity and truth, such modesty 
of demeanor and such purity of life as will earn for you the respect of good men. From 
others these things may be demanded by religion or philosophy; from you they are but 
fulfillment of your promise; without them you will not be gentlemen in that sense 
wherein every good officer must also be a gentleman.” 

“Modesty of demeanor” is one of the terms Secretary Bonaparte uses, and there are 
no young officers of the present day who will fail to recall Bainbridge’s report when he 
captured the British frigate Java, the reports of Hull and Decatur when they respectively 
forced the surrender of the Guerriere and the Macedonian; nor Perry’s modest dispatch 
after his magnificent victory on Lake Erie: “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
These and many other brilliant officers of our Navy displayed such modesty of demeanor 
as well entitled them to the name of gentleman. 

George IV of England was called the first gentleman of Europe, yet the most dis- 
tinguished of letters in the nineteenth century and a subject of this monarch spoke with 
contempt of this claim and points rather to Collingwood, Nelson’s great subordinate at 
Trafalgar, who, without thought of self, looking only to the glory of his country, laid his 
ship yard arm to yard arm to that of the enemy, as the true type of a gentleman. 












NEW YEAR’ IN SAMAR—1902 


From the View-point of Corporal Thomas Hagan, U. S. A. 





BY 


CAPTAIN GEORGE H. SHELTON, U. S. ARMY 







Though there hasn’t been no sun, 





So forgotten here we'll stay, 



















| Yet I know the day’s begun Spendin’ cheerless holiday 

i By the sergeant’s callin’ us Chasin’ gugu trails that lead 

; In Samar. Not anywhere, 

i Reekin’ mud beneath our feet Until sore in camp at night 

i As we fall out in the street, From the hill upon our right 

h We reawaken to the muss There'll come hints that’s plain indeed 


With a jar. They're up there. 








Mount Huroa up in the sky But our brothers on the coast, 


Shovin’ rain down from on high Dinin’ on a fresh-beef roast, 

/ Wets the tattered khaki through Will recall the day is one or 
f To the skin; O’ good cheer; , 

h While the dog-huts of dried grass On boiled mule an’ quinine pills 

i Let both mud and water pass Though to us up in the hills 

And everything that crawls, too, That same notion o’ the fun 


Sneak within. Ain’t so clear. 








And the nasty smudge o’ smoke An’ our friends back 1n the States, 









Makin’ every creature choke Keepin’ better track of dates, 
q But the insects it’s intended With roast birds will set a pace 
} To keep out, Fine to view, 
{ Glimmers faintly in the dark While up here on things more ghostly 
; Like the last expirin’ spark We shall likely subsist mostly 
i Of a hope almost expended Make new belt-holes and with grace 
Now in doubt. Hope anew. 










For the pack train overdue But still don’t let us forget 


With our clothes an’ canned beef stew Through this mockin’ day o’ wet, 
Must have jumped the trail in seekin’ For it’s nothin’ but our way 
Final rest; ; When in war, 
Met their death in rushin’ water, That the mail which hasn’t run 
Over cliffs, or other slaughter, For just three months by the sun 
Or succumbed below to reekin’ Now has checked it New Year’s Day 


Rinderpest. In Samar. 
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PRIVATE MAGHER'S CHRISTMAS 


BY 
AN ARMY OFFICER 


O ARMS”—rang out 
shrilly on the flying, 
freezing air from the 
brazen throat of the or- 
derly musician’s trumpet 
at the guard house, at 
the north west corner of 
the old two company 
post of Fort Garland, 
Colorado. It was in the 

early evening of December 24th—Christ- 

mas Eve. 

The sudden alarming voice was swept 
across the parade ground and through the 
quarters in fits and jerks as its notes were 
berne, torn and scattered, on the wings of 
the seventy mile an hour blizzard sweeping 
down the valley from the snow clad heights 
of the Sierra Blanca which towers fourteen 
thousand feet above the Post, six miies to 
the north. 

From the jaws and teeth of the fierce 
serrated front of “Old Baldy” its highest 
peak, the snow was spit and shot down its 
jagged sides and across the Post in hard 
frozen pellets, biting, stinging, blinding. 
Without a shield nothing could face that 
terrible fusilade. In the barracks many 
of the men were clustered around the huge 
red hot cylindrical stoves, which were filled 
to their mouths with resinous logs of 
pine. Others had pulled down their straw 
mattresses and spread themselves out on 
the hard board slats of their old fashioned 
iron bunks for a consolation snooze, wait- 
ing for tattoo roll call. The single floored 
quarters of the officers, across the parade 


ground were ablaze with the cheery light 
from huge oil lamps and the big log fires 
in the great adobe fire places. But the notes 
of the alarm, fitfully caught here and there 
as the storm swept them by, were heard 
plainly enough to startle every man from 
his warm nest and in a moment each door 
end step was filled with anxious, question- 
ing figures. 

“FIRE”—was the instant thought in 
very mind and eager eyes turned in all di- 
rections for the expected smoke and blaze. 
Again, from post headquarters this time, 
came the shivering voice of the trumpet— 
“Officer's Call”—and the commissioned 
force of the garrison sped across to the 
small building in front of which paced the 
lcoming figure of the Commanding Of- 
ficer. 

“Gentlemen,” he explained, the moment 
all were clustered around him, “It is lost 
children! Sergeant Wilson’s little daugh- 
ter Gracie and Smedberg’s child Freeda! 
They have been missed only the past hour 
aithough last seen, as near as I can find out, 
as far back as four o’clock. Gracie went 
down to the store about three this after- 
noon to see Freeda about the children’s 
Christmas tree-and together they left the 
store, about four to go back, it is thought, 
to Sergeant Wilson’s quarters. Since then 
they have not been seen and no one appears 
to have the faintest clue of them. Mrs. Wil- 
son came to my quarters, crying and hys- 
terical just now and told me about it. I 
want the officers to divide their men up into 
small squads and search every nook and 
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cranny of the post, top to bottom, out- 
houses, stables, store rooms and every hole 
and hiding place in the post. Be thorough 
‘and quick and come back here and report 
results to me at the office. Hurry up! The 
children can’t live if they are out in this 
blizzard.” 

The glimmer of stable and fire lanterns 
Was soon seen, revealing bent forms, 
struggling against the howling blast as they 
went about their arduous but eager and 
hopeful search among the small cluster of 
adobe buildings comprising the isolated 
station. 

In an hour the group of serious, sad- 
dened faces crowding the little office of 
the Post Commander, told the heart break- 
ing tale of defeat and disappointment. The 
careful search had been fruitless! The chil- 
dren were gone. 

Nearly all the women of the garrison 
were clustered in and around the office 
rooms while over in the commanding offi- 
cer’s house his good wife was vainly trying 
to soothe and quiet the weeping, hysterical 
mother of little Gracie Wilson. Her miss- 
ing little girl was a wee tot of five years, 
with black rippling hair, rosy cheeks, and 
laughing merry dark eyes. She was the pet 
and idol of her father’s Troop. 

Many a Christmas toy and gift was hang- 
ing for her on the great Christmas tree 
which the loving hands of her soldier wor- 
shippers had been busy preparing all that 
bustling afternoon in one end of the gaily 
decorated dining room of the Troop. 

Freeda Smedberg, her daily companion 
and playmate, was the youngest child of 
the popular Post Trader, Joe Smedberg. 
She was a little flaxen haired blue 
eyed doll of four years. The two winning 
children were inseparable and were the 
light and sunshine of the married soldiers 
row as well as of the barracks. As the re- 
sult of the search became known strong 
men turned from each other to conceal the 
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tears which could not be held back. That 
busy day before Christmas had been a 


beautiful sunny one and although the 
earth was mantled with a covering of crisp, 
dry snow and the air was keen and cold, 
everybody had been astir and the post had 
been all hum and bustle in the manifold 
family and barrack preparations for the 
coming merry holiday. Shortly after four 
in the afternoon a heavy mantle of unno- 
ticed black clouds enveloped and hid the 
frowning peaks of “Old Baldy” and de- 
scending its shaggy sides with ever increas- 
ing velocity—unloosed its folds and dis- 
charged on the startled valley a blizzard of 
overwhelming fierceness. 

In an instant the bright sun and balmy 
air were swept away and space was filled 
with the shrieking, pounding demons of the 
Storm King. 

Snow and sleet, in straight sheets, pound- 
ed everything movable to earth and the 
next instant the terrific speeding wind hurl- 
ed them, with the race and power of a 
thunderbolt into distant oblivion. 

If those poor little ones had been caught 
out in the open in this awful attack—God 
have pity on them! Yet where else could 
they be? 

At 7 o’clock the hurricane had somewhat 
lessened its fury and the snow, from hard- 
ened, biting pellets had settled into a driv- 
ing, dry powder. The cold was intense, 
crisp, penetrating, killing. 

In the adjutant’s office, Major Jewett, 
the commanding officer, was addressing the 
assembled officers. 

“There is a little hope, friends, one little 
clue to cling to. While you were all 
searching, I have been inquiring. About 
four, little Gracie was playing with Freeda 
in the kitchen at Smedberg’s. They had 


their dolls and Paula, the Mexican cook, 
says she overheard them discussing get- 
ting a little tree and fixing it up for the 
dolls. 


That is the last any one noticed 
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them. It may be they went down to one 
of the creek bottoms for the little tree they 
wanted. The more I think of it the more I 
am convinced it is a-probability. 

Now do this—it is our only hope—divide 
all the garrison into squads of an officer 
or a non-commissioned officer and three 
privates. Let each party take a lantern, 
matches and a pistol with ammunition. Cap- 
tain DeLany you take your Company and 
search to the north and east and Captain 
Parker your Troop will lock over the coun- 
try to the south and west. If any get lost 
or bewildered in the storm, fire one shot 
at intervals of a minute and those hearing 
the signal go to it. If the children are 
found, fire three shots in quick succession 
and repeat till help comes. 

The little things, in God’s Providence, 
may have found a hole or the shelter of a 
bank or rock when the storm struck them. 
Gracie was wise in out door experience. 


Now go—and may the Good Lord lead you 
right !”— 
The most popular man in the Troop was 


Private Tim Magher. Magher had five 
service stripes on his sleeve, one Infantry 
service in war, the other four successive 
enlistments in the Cavalry. Magher had 
the timber, figure, set-up and intelligence 
for a non. com., but though tried three or 
four times, by different new commanders, 
had never stuck. He had a chum, a pri- 
vate, and a low down one at that, one who 
never sought promotion and one who would 
never get it. Private Magher could never 
desert his boon companion or, by promotion, 
get in a class above him. This baneful com- 
panion’s name was John Barleycorn. , 

Tim was not always friendly with John. 
At times, for months, he would keep aloof 
from him—then his yearning affection over- 
came him and they again came together in 
a loving embrace. 

Three sets of serious charges were hang- 
ing over Magher, accumulated, but held up, 
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and used as a menace and a lever in the 
endeavor to pry apart this clinging, disas- 
trous intimacy. 

His comrades all loved “Old Tim,” his 
Captain valued him as a soldier in his 
Troop and all united to save the old sinner. 
There was no better fighter in the field, no 
neater, more soldierly orderly every time 
he tried for it. But there was his friend 
John, and Tim fell every time he embraced 
him. 

This day of Christmas Eve Tim went on 
an errand from the Troop kitchen to the 
Post Trader’s Store. Four saddled, steam- 
ing cowponies stood sleepily in front of the 
store door. 

As Magher entered, he was greeted up- 
roariously by the four cow-punchers crowd- 
ed over the bar in preparatory exercises 
for the coming holiday. To these four, 
Magher had been a boon companion in the 
last scout of his troop up at West’s cat- 
tle ranch, in the Middle Park and he could 
not get away from “Just one Merry Christ- 
mas” with them. 

The tangle-foot developed the latent 
germ of his old friendship for John and in 
an hour the stable sergeant, Joe Wilson had 
to hunt him up and coax him back to the 
stables, where Magher was on duty as 
stable police. His absence had been discov- 
ered by the Captain, at afternoon stables, 
and his duty of filling the feed boxes had 
been neglected. 

Stables were over and the drunken Tim, 
after repeated efforts of the sergeant to get 
him in his bunk, commenced to get ugly. 
He wanted more Christmas at the store! 
He fought fiercely to get away and finally 
swinging half round struck the sergeant a 
cruel and vicious blow on the point of the 
jaw. 

The sergeant fell quivering and senseless 
and Magher bolted out of the back corral 
gate and made for the near by under- 
brush. He crouched, hidden there for 
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awhile, partly sobered, shocked, alarmed 
and remorseful. 

He was sensible enough to see he had 
gone the limit and that this escapade, with 
the other partly condoned ones, held against 
him, surely placed him at last, in front of 
the yawning doors of prison, discharged 
and disgraced. 

He slunk away into the foot hills and, in 
an hour, found himself in the road side 
store of Juan Garcia, two miles from the 
Post among the rising slopes of the Sangre 
de Christe Mountains. There he found a 
remorse drowning antidote in Garcia’s 
poison at 25 cents a dose and, toward sun- 
down, forgetful of his danger, but with the 
old soldiers instinct to get back home and 
to his bunk and duty, found the trail back 
with a three dollar bottle of the antidote in 
his overcoat pocket and the conceit that hc 
Was a comic opera singer. 

The lonely arroyos and the growing can- 
yons echoed and re-echoed with his liquid 
melody and he could see nothing ahead of 
him but his cosy quarters in the Post and 
the coming Christmas festivities. 

He was half way back and had just 
crossed the south fork of Trinchera Creek 
and was well up on the swell toward the 
next arroyo when something struck him, 
with terrific, blinding force in the face and 
breast and he went backward, down and 
over like a bowled ten pin. With a howl 
and a gasp he struggled partly to his feet 
when he was pushed down again breath- 
less, stung and helpless. He lay quiet a 
moment, his soldier wits sobering and gath- 
ering. He saw his body being quickly cov- 
ered with little pellets of ice, he felt their 
cutting sting on his face and hands, the 
sudden chilling cold eating into his very 
marrow! He was plainsman enough to 
soon realize, with horror, that he was crush- 
ed by a deadly northern blizzard and that 
his only chance for life was quick cover 
from the tempest. 
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He knew that a quarter of a mile away 
was the deep sheltering depths of Juniper 
Arroyo and that he must get to it quickly 
or perish miserably. 

Charging, head down and bending low, 
flattened to the earth time and again, 
crawling on his hands and knees, lying quiet 
to get his breath, rolling over and over 
foot by foot, it took him a long hour to 
make that awful quarter of a mile. To poor 
Tim it seemed an age! 

At last he dropped his exhausted, bruised 
body, prone .on the earth on the edge 
of the haven and rolled, recklessly de- 
spite bumps, bruises and cuts, to its shel- 
tering bottom. There he lay inert, stunned, 
gasping, his overworked lungs pumping 
like a forced bellows. But the violence of 
these physical exertions had kept up the 
animal heat and proved his salvation. 

As he lay there a moment panting, a low 
wailing caught his ear—then hark! what 
was that? 

“Papa! Mama! Oh Mama!” Lord of 
Mercy a baby’s voice! Magher sat erect, 
peering, straining! It was now 
night, darker than usual because of the 
storm, but with a faint sheen or glimmer 
from the thick spreading snow. 

Again the plaintive cry, close to him-— 
“Oh mama dear, I’se so cold!” 

Not three steps away and huddled under 
the lee of a huge boulder, he saw a dark 
ball, pitiful sobs coming from it! 


ears 


In an 
instant Tim was.bending over the object 
and saw two little children locked in each 
other’s arms and staring up at him with 
shivering bodies and chattering teeth. “Oh 
Tim take us home!” 

“Lord of Mercy—Sergeant Joe Wilson’s 
little girl Gracie and baby Freeda Smed- 
berg.” 

Magher knelt beside them, sheltering the 
children instinctively with his body. 

“How did you happen here darlings ?” 

“Came for Kissmas tree and wind threw 
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us in here!” chattered little Gracie—“Oh 
Tim, tell mama, I’se seepey!” 

Magher looked despairingly around. In 
the bottom of the arroyo the cutting, killing 
power of the wind was partly lessened by 
the protecting banks, looming fifteen feet 
above him, but the snow wheeled, drifted, 
eddied and sifted in, filling every nook and 
cranny. The cold was intense and always 
deepening. 

The huge boulder, behind which the 
children lay huddled, had been dislodged 
from its gravel bed in the bank but a few 
feet above, by the early fall rains, and left 
a small cave just over the rock, six feet 
across and about five feet deep. It was not 
much of a refuge, but God be praised, it 
was on the lee side of the arroyo’s walls 
and was some shelter against the raging 
weather. 

Magher looked in and found its front 
partly blocked with snow, but further back 
a pile of dry autumn leaves had blown in 
before the snowfall. 

If he could only dig into that frozen 
bank of gravel and make a little oven or 
hole into which to lay the poor little freez- 
ing bodies. He attacked it frantically with 
his jack knife but it was like an effort, to 
cut stone! He struck and plunged the 
blade in, again and again until it snapped 
at the shaft! He kicked into it with his 
boot heel, tore at it with his fingers and 
wore them into torn and bleeding useless- 
ness, but the dislodgment of a few pounds 
of pebbles and frozen chunks of sand was 
all the impression he could effect on the 
frost hardened surface. 

He finally gave up in despair and ten- 
derly lifted the poor little half frozen bod- 
ies into the scant shelter. Though warmly 
clad, with woolen mits and hoods, the 
chubby babes were numb and Magher 
worked like a fiend over them, slapping 
their hands and limbs, rubbing their little 
faces with snow and rolling them, with ten- 
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der briskness, on the dry, leaf-covered 
floor. He moulded into hard balls a hand- 
full of the new snow and poured over the 
balls a quantity of the liquor from his bot- 
tle and made the children suck them. His 
efforts were repaid, for soon the baby bod- 
ies were warm and glowing under the ef- 
fects of the strong stimulant and the per- 
sistent massage. 

Poor Tim himself was about exhausted. 
He thought of the bottl—but no! His 
duty as a man and a soldier and sole pos- 
sible savior of these helpless babies was 
before him and he was going to meet it 
honestly, squarely, and with every possible 
effort of his brain and aching body. 

He knew the deadly effects of alcohol 
taken as a solace against freezing weather in 
the open. He had been witness of the disas- 
trous results often. If these poor helpless 
children were to live, he too must live! No 
bottle now for him! 

Carefully gathering together all the 
loose dry sand and leaves he could get, 
he made a fair mattress against the 
inner side wall of the hole. The babies were 
now in a fairly warm glow and he made 
them lie on the leafy bed with their arms 
around each other. Taking off his over- 
coat, he tenderly covered and tucked them 
in it, covering their little faces with the 


cape. He skilfully left a sufficient breath- 


ing hole, and lovingly patting and soothing 
them said, “Go to sleep now darlings, Tim 
will watch you and keep away the bogies!” 

He spent an hour carrying in the thick 
dry snow and banking it outside the tucked 
in overcoat along the ground and around 


and over their little feet and legs. His old 
Dakota winter experience had taught him 
the warm, protecting, saving qualities of 
that covering. 

How the awful cold bit through his thin 
blouse! His teeth were rattling like cas- 
tanets! He felt as if his body was all 
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bones of icicles, with no warm covering of 
warm, blood heated flesh! 

Ha! The bottle! He picked it up and 
pulled the cork! It went to his lips and 
then his eye caught the forms of the sleep- 
ing babies! His teeth closed, his lips drew 
together in a straight line and he set it 
back untasted! Never! His duty now was 
to them! 

But he must do something to keep off the 
deadly feeling of sleep—-the sure forerun- 
ner of death by freezing. It was now 
chaining every nerve of his body and every 
element of his brain. 

He could not stand erect in the cramp- 
ed shallow cave; to sit up even was taxing 
its narrow confines to the limit, but he lay 
on his back, working his legs up and down, 
kicking his feet against the wall, pounding 
his chest and legs with his clenched fists! 
But the deadly cold kept up its uncon- 
quered, remorseless attacks and poor Tim 
slowly felt the persistent foe was surely 
winning the battle. 

Again the bottle, leaning against the 
rock, claimed his eye and he despairingly 
reached out his hand and seized it! Ina 
moment the mouth of the bottle was be- 
tween his blued lips and the hot burning 
liquor—almost pure alcohol—was flooding 
his craving palate! 

A deep sigh escaped from one of the 
sleeping babies and his act was arrested— 
the bottle came down and the unswallowed 
mouthful of the heating, soothing fluid was 
spat upon the frozen floor! The next in- 
stant the bottle was flung and crashed into 
a hundred fragments against the boulder in 
front, and Magher’s clenched fist shook in 
the direction of his now forever discarded 
chum ! 

“To hell with ye!”—he cried—“Ye mur- 
thering devil! If he lives a thousand years 
or dies to-night, Tim Magher has seen the 
last of ye!” 

The night was now well on and Tim’s 


brave fight was almost over! Exhausted 
nature would have her way and the en- 
ticing, irresistible desire to sleep—the 
frozen sleep of death—claimed every fibre 
and sense of his exhausted body. 

He was beginning to feel warm, oh, so 
delightfully warm! He would take just a 
little nap with the babies! He lay down 
close to little Gracie, his protecting arm 
thrown over the baby bodies as if still fur- 
ther to shield and protect them and a smile 
of content, at the thought of duty well done, 
brightened his frosted, wrinkled face. He 
passed off quietly into the unknown. 

Way off to the south, two miles beyond 
the leafless, tree fringed banks of Ute 
Creek, about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Sergeant Brady with his party of three 
privates, tired and exhausted after their 
all night’s search and fight with the storm, 
spied the welcome, flitting light of a camp 
fire. 

Staggering forward they found there a 
sheep camp, with the Mexican herder 
squatted over a cheerful pitch pine fire 
built in an old doorless and windowless 
adobe shanty which he used as his head- 
quarters. His flock was securely huddled 
behind, in a little brush inclosure under the 
sheltering walls. 

In answer to their eager inquiries he 
told them, that late that afternoon, as he 
noticed the gathering clouds over the crest 
of “Old Baldy” and was hurrying his flock 
to their pen for shelter, he saw two little 
children, about a mile below the post 
and not far from Juniper Arroyo, picking 
leaves, he thought! 

Little time was lost by the anxious party 
after the hopeful news and hastily swallow- 
ing a cup of steaming coffee, generously 
prepared by the hospitable herder they 
loosened up the joints of their half frozen 
fingers over the welcome blaze, and then 
hurried off into the night. 

The storm had decreased considerably, 








the wind had lost its hurricane fierceness 
and the fall of snow had dwindled to a thin 
flurry. The intense cold, however, was 
still in painful evidence, penetrating, keen 
and killing. 

The squad of rescuers, struggling has- 
tily forward in single file, led by the eager 
sergeant, soon reached the lower bottom of 
the arroyo described by the sheep herder 
and commenced a careful search of its 
frozen bed and boulder strewn banks. Every 
crevice, corner and possible sheltering place 
was carefully looked into and no chance of 
discovery overlooked. 

Suddenly the leading man on the left 
bank gave a hoarse call of alarm and hur- 
rying up they found him pointing to a pair 
of protruding army boots and blue trous- 
ered legs partly showing from the mouth 
of a small opening in the bank just a few 
feet above them. 

The grey of dawn was just beginning to 
tint the sky and lighten the darkness of the 
distant mountain crests to the east. The 
Sergeant hastily scrambled up and bend- 
ing, peered in! He turned, beckoning to 
the men and whispering hoarsely—“We’ve 
got ’em! Look! a dead soldier guarding 
them. Who is it?” 

Kneeling, he turned the pallid face to the 
light. 

“It’s Tim Magher,” he exclaimed. “Him 
the guard was looking for at retreat last 
night! See how he’s covered the children 
with his overcoat and himself frozen stiff! 
He has given his life for them! Good Tim! 
Wait till I see if the babies live!” 

Reaching over Tim’s body he gently 
turned down the cape of thee protecting 
overcoat from the little faces and a small 
trace of vapor escaped into the frozen air. 
Little icicles and. beads of frozen breath 
clung to the woolen fuzz of the cape near 
their faces. 

He carefully placed a finger on the 
rounded cheek of little Gracie, then of 
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Freeda and listened with bent ear! 

“They live,” he whispered, sobbing, and 
turning to the eager men. “Warm as toast 
and sleeping sweetly as in their mother’s 
arms at home! God be praised and—Oid 
Tim, God save your noble soul.” 

He loosened Magher’s protecting arm 
from the sleeping children and softly rolled 
the stiff body away from them. Thrusting 
his hand under Tim’s shirt bosom he held it 
there a moment against the brawny breast, 
then hurriedly bent and placed his ear 
against it. He jumped erect! 

“There’s life here yet! He is not dead! 
We may save him! Come men, quick now! 
Moran, you run to the Post, as fast as your 
legs will carry you. Report the news and 
get the Doctor and the hospital men here 
with a stretcher on the jump! Now boys 
busy with Tim!” and he jerked off his coat. 
“But easy; don’t wake the babies—they are 
safe! Ellis cut his boots off and rub his 
feet and legs with snow. You, George, do 
the same with his hands and arms. Work 
hard, men!” 

The energetic Sergeant got into the game 
like a baker’s foreman. He straddled the 
body, and, tearing open Magher’s blouse 
and shirt, kneaded his chest and sides with 
his powerful hands and knuckles, as if 
every moment was gold to be made the 
most of. The two men, working with the 
snow massage on the frost-bitten extremi- 
ties, were able helpmates, and in half an 
hour of killing labor were rewarded by a 
dismal groan from the lips of pood Tim. 

This only spurred them on to a fresh, 
more vigorous attack, and in a few mo- 
ments more Tim’s body struggled with a 
weak, protesting resistance, and from his 
lips came a familiar growl—‘‘Aw, let up on 
me, ye blackguards !” 

The men shouted with glee and the chil- 
dren sat up, large-eyed and wondering. 

Out across the snow-covered plain, now 
glistening like diamonds under the risen 
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sun, in the direction of the Post, was a 
strange sight. 

Scattered and trailing along, in spots and 
groups, running, scrambling, pushing for- 
ward, shouting and questioning, was the 
whole population of the Post, officers, men, 
women, children and even the Post dogs. 

All were charging forward excitedly 
over the dazzling whiteness, headed by 
Moran guiding them, to the little group in 
the hole under the protecting banks of 
Juniper arroyo. It had been an awful 
heart wearing night for all, but under God’s 
‘Providence the reward was at hand. 

* * * * * * * 

In the old frontier post of Fort Garland 
there was no trouble about a “Merry 
Christmas” that joyful day. By ten o’clock 
tthe glad news spread from the post hospital 
that the post’s hero, Tim Magher, would 
live. The Post surgeon reported that, 
minus an amputated finger or so and prob- 
ably three toes, Magher was good for years 
to come. In the general rejoicing it was 
evident that though poor Magher had for- 
ever discarded his life’s chum. 

After dinner a commitee formed in the 
commanding officer’s office and proceeded 
to the little hill, in the rear, south of the 
post, on which stood the post hospital. 

Into the warm, cozy ward, where Tim 
lay, his poor hands, feet and head swathed 
in soothing bandages, came, first the Com- 
manding Officer, then his Captain, then the 
little rescued children, followed by their 
parents. They came to his bedside, Tim’s 
wondering eyes following them—it was all 
of his stricken body that the poor fellow 
could move. 

One by one they tenderly patted his 
banaged hand, and lovingly each wished 
him a “Merry Christmas.” 

Little Freeda placed on the sheet near 
his hand an open blue velvet case, expos- 
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ing a beautiful, costly watch, and Gracie, 
stepping forward, with her little chubby 
hand pulled his old battered face towards 
her and pressed her baby lips to his. “Dear 
Tim, Merry Kissmas,” she said. 

The kindly eyes of Major Jewett, the 
Commanding Officer, were moist. “Mag- 
her,” he said, “I need not say how proud 
we all are over your brave and noble self- 
sacrifice. Your reward will come to you in 
your future life. I have here in my hand 
these four sets of grave charges. You, as 
an old soldier, will know what they would 
mean to you. They are now yours, with 
my Merry Christmas,” and holding up the 
four formidable, closely written sheets of 
legal cap paper, he carefully tore them in 
long strips and laid them besides the watch. 

His Captain, smilingly, came next. 
“Well, Magher, I think “F” Troop will 
be run all right from this on. Here is a 
telegram from the Regimental Commander 
at Fort Union, appointing you Corporal of 
the Troop. Your warrant will be in the" 
next mail.” 

As they filed from the ward door the 
soldier’s eyes, though partly blinded by the 
unfelt tears following the furrows of his 
old face, could see the looks of love the 
little ones smiled back at him as they 
passed out. His burning pains were un- 
heeded, for his honest heart throbbed with 
a great happiness. 

Eighteen later, in passing 
through, I stood by the side of the Captain 
of the Troop as he pulled on his gloves in 
front of his quarters, preparing for evening 
dress parade. “Who is that fine looking 
soldier calling the roll of the Troop, Cap- 
tain?” I asked. 


oe. 


months 


he answered, stiffening with 
pride, “is First Sergeant Tim Magher, the 
finest first sergeant and the acknowledged 
model soldier of the Regiment.” 
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MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT. 


SHAW AND SOME FRIVOLITIES 


HE dead past was not al- 


ways dead. The men 


and women who made 


it. were not always the 
mummied figures you 
find preserved in serious 
histories. If you would 


see proof of this fact, 





patent but not realized, 
eo to the New Amster- 
dam Theatre and see how Mr. Bernard 


Shaw (called by some a mere jester) has 
from his 
pedestal and bewitched matchless Cleopatra 


spirited great Caesar down 


from her cabinet of mystery and set the 
two of them walking about on solid earth, 


in the persons of Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
Miss Elliott. We warrant 
you will go away with such an idea of the 
real 


and Gertrude 


man and of the real woman as you 
never had before—would never have got by 
any initiative of your own. 

Yet Caesar will be none the less Caesar, 
Cleopatra none the less the Daughter of the 


Nile. 


strange gift of recreation. 


The Irishman is a wizard with a 


The players are 
subtle servants of his wizardry. The print- 
ed play of Anthony and Cleopatra, in which 


there is no material Anthony “with strong 


round arms” is not new. It has been ac- 


cessible to the reading public for some 


years. But the acted play is new, and it is 
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only when the printed words become spoken 
words, the persons of the drama, living 
flesh and blood, that the miracle is com- 
plete. 

Perhaps you may be disposed to regard 
any Caesar but Shakespeare’s as a frivolity. 
You will not count Mr. Shaw’s Caesar 
frivolous, when you see him incarnated in 
Mr. Robertson. Behold the very figure 
of the Roman in the desert declaiming ma- 
jestically to the Sphinx, lonely and great 
like himself. Then see rise up between the 
paws of the beast a child figure that has 
been ‘sleeping there. Hear a child’s voice 
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tician upon the other—the child of sixteen 
summers, the man of fifty-four. The sit- 
uation is delightfully ‘piquant, the talk as 
delightful as the situation. And so both 
remain throughout all the changes of the 
play. Caesar will teach Cleopatra to be a 
queen—and Cleopatra in her own fashion 
will learn. Caesar will astonish the Egyp- 
tians by his informal republican manners. 
He will listen to any man, friend or foe, 
with infinite affability. He is a good mixer. 
But he will take his own way. He will be 
obeyed. 

His secretary, Brittanus, from a barbar- 
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NEAL M’CAY SINGING “EVERY DAY IS LADIES’? DAY WITH ME.” 


call out “Don’t go away, old man.” See 
Caesar start. See his hand fly to the bald 
spot on the top of his head. Then attend 
to the prattle of the child’s voice further, 
with Caesar’s deep tones breaking in at in- 
tervals. 

She says, the child in her treble, that the 
Sphinx is not the Great Sphinx—but only 
a mere kitten of a Sphinx. And you are 
not slow to realize that just such a kitten of 
a child was Cleopatra before she grew into 
a woman. Especially with such an incar- 
nation of the kitten as Miss Elliott fur- 
nishes. 

There they are. The tigress cub sits 
upon one of the great paws, the master poli- 


ous island whose white chalk cliffs face the 
far coast of Gaul, will cry out upon the 
unseemly Egyptian practice of marrying 
Kings with their sisters. And Caesar re- 
marks urbanely to the company that the 
Islander thinks all nations of the earth 
must square their conduct by the customs 
of his own benighted tribe away over the 
western edge of the world. Brittanus, by 
the way, is admirably played by Ian Rob- 
ertson in a quite inimitably British make 
up. An Englishman in the house one night 
last week solemnly pronounced him Scotch 
by his accent. 

It would be hard indeed without expect- 
ing the drama to be something which it 















makes no pretence to being, to find any 
notable fault in the play or the players. 
Miss Elliott, though she lacks the slender 
proportions of an ideal Cleopatra of six- 
teen, is fully adequate to the effects Mr. 
Shaw designed her to produce. Her pecu- 
liar fashion of beauty lends itself readily to 
all the moods of the passionate, scrupleless 
child woman she is meant to be. You see 
the kitten with sheathed claws growing fast 
as the action passes into a very sleek and 
terribly magnificent cat. In face and figure 
Mr. Robertson might pass for Caesar any 
day. His voice is noble and flexible. These 
are initial advantages not to be despised. 
He uses them superbly and adds to them 
such an understanding of the part and such 
skill in tone, gesture and expression as 
must have given the playright a positive 
glow of satisfaction. Those who see him 
get a like glow. 

The play is delightful, enlivening, illumi- 
nating—more, if you will, edifying and in- 
spiring. There is no other play like it. 
Which institutes no odious comparisons, 
merely states a fact. For this peculiar trick 
has not been done before. 


* * * 


From such a supremely refreshing rarity 
one turns to other tricks of which nothing 
of the sort can be said. If there is any- 
thing really new in musical comedy, no- 
body has discovered it in what the present 
season offers. Yet it is not to be disputed 
that many of the entertainments of this 
general description really do furnish an ex- 
ceedingly agreeable evening’s pastime. 

There is, for instance, “The Red Mill” 
now at the Knickerbocker Theatre, in 
which those amusing young men, Mr. Fred 
Stone and Mr. David Montgomery (fam- 
ous since the Wizard of Oz) have enlisted 
as allies, lively music by Victor Herbert, 
funny lines and pleasing lyrics by Henry 
Blossom, the quaint (and somewhat Dutch) 
nimbleness of Miss Ethel Johnson and the 
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MISS ROSE STAHL. 


admirable comic opera voice and manner 
of Mr. Neal McCay. You may see Mr. 
McCay and his chorus in the accompanying 
picture singing “Every Day is Ladies’ Day 
with Me”—an engaging ditty’ for an old 
fop. The “Red Mill” appears on the stage 
with practicable sails and by them clever 
and gymnastic Mr. Stone swings--trp-and--- 
swings down again, holding under one 
arm a plump and beautiful lady whom he 
has rescued from durance within the tower 
chamber. Whence, by the way, she has 
just sung a very pretty sentimental song. 
There is a charming Dutch interior among 
the settings and the drolleries are many and 
blameless. The people who fill the house 
every night (the piece has been deservedly 
popular) wear wreathed smiles and laugh 
often and heartily. 

Then there is that audacious kaleido- 
scopic gaiety offered by Mr. Lew Fields and 
his company at the Herald Square Theatre. 
Very pretty as to its girls and costumes— 
both numerous—and -very wicked in walk 
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A FIT OF JEALOUS RAGE IN 


and conversation, it is called “About 
Town.” The all night bank appears in it 
and Lew Fields makes his entrance driving 
a hansom to which is attached a horse that 
can wiggle its ears charmingly. The 
chorus is of assorted sizes and changes its 
clothes an astonishing number of times. 
Now it is debutantes in white, now little 
maids 


in brown, now statuesque figures 


ELSA RYAN, MADGE CRICHTON AND DELIA MASON IN 


¢ 


‘ABOUT TOWN.” 


daringly draped, now Tommy Atkinses in 
red, now cadets in gray, now little Dutch 
boys in enormous patched breeches and 
flaxen mops of hair. Edna Wallace Hop- 
per at the head of this chorus is recklessly 
naughty in what she says and looks and for 
a climax six dainty little maids in short 
poppy red frocks sit so temptingly upon six 
little round tables that six swains are un- 


“THE LADY'S 
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faithful for their sakes to six other little 
maids in short sky blue frocks. Whereupon 
red and blue fly at each other and tear the 
frocks off before your eyes—with the be- 
wildering results of shoulders rising out of 
white and lace and narrow blue ribbon and 
long black stockings below. This past week 
the piece has been recast and a burlesque 
of Miss Anglin’s play introduced under the 
name of “The Great Decide.” 

The “Lady’s Maid” lately at the Casino 
English 


Reubens, utterly spoiled by the misguided 


is an musical piece by Paul 
persons who “Americanized” the original 
by cutting out the British jokes and sub- 
stituting cheap tenderloin wit. It is doomed. 
But it 


Madge Crichton and clever 


deserves metition because saucy 


Elsa Ryan 
(who were two in the delectable “Three 
Little Maids” of some seasons ago) were 
in the company along with Delia Mason, 
demurest of ingenues, and droll Joe Coyne. 
Miss Crichton’s piquant person and mad- 
cap ways and Miss Mason’s engaging shy 
airs went, indeed, a long way toward mak- 
ing one forget the stupidity of the piece. 
Another warmed “The 
Spring Chicken,” served by Richard Carle 
But 
French 


over dish is 
and his company at Daly’s Theatre. 
Mr. a_skilfuller 


Coquin de Printemps, which George Gros- 


Carle is cook. 
smith made over into English and turned 
from a farce to musical comedy, is still, 
in Mr. Carle’s “American” version, with 
Mr. Carle’s songs instead of the English 
songs and Mr. Carle’s jokes instead of 
That 
In point of 


the English jokes, notably amusing. 
is if you are not too fastidious. 
riskiness it aspires to rival Mr. Lew Fields’ 
Parisian entertainment already mentioned. 
The spice, or the most of it, is furnished by 
Miss Miss 
Deyo who are in their very different ways 


Bessie McCoy and Blanche 
enchantingly nimble, bold and bad; the 
original idea of the French farce (which 


is not quite lost in the medley) is festive 
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and ingenious, and Mr. Carle himself is 
funny. A particularly pleasing spectacular 
feature is a procession of girls of all na- 
tions—French, Spanish, Scottish, Dutch, 
Italian, Chinese, Japanese, Egyptian, in 
brief and gay raiment. Italy, in particular 
is represented by one of the trimmest, pret- 
tiest Irish girls you ever saw. 

This is saying nothing of “The Little 
Cherub” (also of English origin) which has 
been running at the Criterion Theatre since 
the beginning of August, and “The Tour- 
ists’’ (music by Gustave Kerker) which be- 
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DAVID MONTGOMERY AND ETHEL JOHNSON. 


gan its successful career at the Majestic 
Theatre in the last week of the same month. 
Both are still going strong. In the first 
Miss Hattie Williams her enchant- 
ments, and that funny little Englishman 
James Blakely (whom you may remember 


uses 


in “The School Girl,”) displays his droll 
The 


and one by Marie Doro the actress. 


tricks. songs Ivan Caryll— 
The 


Also there is Miss 


are by 


book is by Owen Hall. 
May Naudain and choruses of Pierrots and 


Cupids and such like pretty and fabulous 
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monsters. In “The Tourists” are Rich- 
ard Golden and William Prunette, Vera 
Michelena and Julia Sanderson, with a va- 
rious multitude of girls, variously reveal- 
ed and embellished in colorful and frivolous 
fancy raiment. 


* * * 


To pass to something which is not mu- 
sical comedy but deals with it in a way, at 
the Hackett Theatre is “The Chorus Lady” 
by Mr. James Forbes. The first act which 
is laid in the kitchen of an Irish horse train- 
er’s home, is extraordinarily good, and the 
second, in the dressing room of a playhouse 
—with all the girls getting out of their 
street togs into their stage finery and 
slanging each other the while—is exceed- 
ingly lively and entertaining. Afterwards 
the thing drifts into melodrama, but it is 
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pretty good melodrama. Throughout Miss 
Rose Stahl as Patricia O’Brien (who is the 
very chorus lady) is the breeziest and most 
engaging young woman of the world im- 
aginable. Her line of talk is delightfully 
inelegant and effective, the way she set- 
tles her belt puts everybody on good terms 
with her at once, her general behaviour 
is immensely likable and characteristic. Mr. 
Forbes has done well in lifting the part 
from life and Miss Stahl has done even 
better, if possible, in making it look natural 
behind the footlights. Good work is done 
by others, notably Alice Leigh and Wilfred 
Lucas, and the piece is capital good com- 
pany of an evening. The story of it is how 
Patricia, who is wise, saves her sister who 
is particularly foolish. It is good material 
enough—that part of it, though old—but 
it doesn’t matter. Patricia is the play. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE U. S. NAVY 


BY 
PERCIVAL A. HISLAM 


Printed in the United Service Magazine, London 


I. THE CREATION. 


HE credit of having been 
the founder of the 
United States Navy is 
almost universally ac- 
corded to Paul Jones, 
though why this is so it 
is difficult to perceive. 
The first mention of that 
daring 
connection 


adventurer in 
with the 
naval forces of the rebel colonies occur in 
his recommendation for, and, later, his 
appointment to, the post of first lieutenant 
of the flagship of the first American squad- 
ron; and there is no record of his having 
taken any part whatever in the delibera- 
tions that led up to the formation of that 
squadron or in any of the very considerable 
labour that was involved in getting it to- 
gether. 


The United States Navy came into actual 
existence in December, 1775, but for some 
considerable time previous to this the vari- 
ous rebel colonies had sent isolated vessels 
to sea, somewhat in the character of pri- 
vateers, to harass the transports that were 
engaged in bringing stores across from 


England. The very first act of open re- 
bellion involved the destruction of the 
King’s ship, though it can scarcely be said 
to have been a naval engagement. While 
in chase of the Hannah, a suspected smug- 
gler, the schooner Gaspée, six guns, Lieu- 
tenant Duddingstone, ran aground on Prov- 


idence Bar, and in the night that follewed, 
eight boats filled with colonists disguised as 
Indians rowed out to the stranded vessel 
and boarded her. The crew were taken en- 
tirely by surprise, and after a short struggle 
were overpowered and secured. The Gas- 
pée was then set on fire and destroyed. 

The war is generally reckoned to have 
commenced with the battle of Lexington, 
and when the news of the British defeat 
reached Machias it so excited the populace 
that an attempt was instantly made to cap- 
ture Captain Moore, of the armed schooner 
Margaretta, who at the time was in church. 
He escaped, however, by jumping through 
a window. 

Next day a band of rebels seized a sloop, 
and, placing a quantity of arms and am- 
munition on board, set out in chase of the 
Margaretta, which, suspecting further dan- 
ger, had dropped down the stream. The 
engagement was hardly creditable to the 
sritish arms, for, being overtaken in flight, 
the Margaretta was carried by boarding. 
Captain Moore was killed. This occurred 
on the 11th of May, 1775. 

The guns and stores of the captured ves- 
sel were transferred to the sloop, and Jere- 
miah O’Brien, who had been elected to com- 
mand, set off in search of more prizes. 
These soon came to hand in the shape of 
two schooners that had been sent out for 
the express purpose of capturing him. 

For some months onwards small cruisers, 
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maintained by the States of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, carried 
on a desultory raid against British supply 
ships, chiefly with the idea of meeting the 
shortage in stores, and especially in gun- 
powder, in the rebel armies. On the 26th 
of August, however, the legislature of 
Rhode Island instructed its representatives 
of the Congress to propose the establish- 
ment of a navy at the expense of the United 
Colonies ; but when the matter was brought 
forward on the 3d of October it met with 
but little consideration. 

Ten days later, however, the Congress of 
the United Colonies, sitting at Philadelphia, 
resolved that “a swift vessel to carry ten 
carriage guns and a proportionate number 
of swivels, with eighty men, be fitted out 
with all possible despatch for a cruise of 
three months,” and, in less definite terms, 
“that another vessel be fitted out for the 
same purpose.” On the 30th October it 
was decided that this latter vessel should 
“carry fourteen guns and a proportionate 
number of swivels and men” while two 
other ships, one to carry not more than 
twenty guns and the other not more than 
thirty-six, were to be hired for similar serv- 
ices. A committee of the Congress was ap- 
pointed to carry out these instructions, its 
members—whose names are worth remem- 
bering—being Silas Christopher 
Gadsden, and John Langdon. The famous 
John Adams was originally a member of 
this committee, but he withdrew early, and 
was replaced by Gadsden. 

It was on the 25th November that Con- 
gress took the first decisive step. towards 
adopting the resolutions, that: had been 
placed before it three months earlier by the 
delegates from Rhode Island and rejected. 
News had been received on the 31st Oc- 
tober that the British Government had en- 
listed 20,000 German mercenaries to sub- 
due the rebel colonists, and this, together 
with the news of the destruction of Fal- 


Deane, 
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(where Portland, Maine, now 
stands) by a-squadron under Captain Mo- 
wat, stirred the indignation of the assembly 
probably more than anything else could 
have done. A_ resolution was carried 


authorizing the issue of commissions to cap- 


mouth 


tains of colonial cruisers and privateers, 
with the intimation that all British armed 
vessels and transports that should fall into 
their hands confiscated. Prize 
courts were appointed, and a scheme drawn 


would be 


up for the distribution of prize-money. 

Three days later were adopted the first 
“Rules for the Regulation of the Navy of 
the United Colonies.” The Navy was not as 
yet in existence, but the occasion is remark- 
able as being the first on which the term 
“Navy of the United Colonies” was used in 
official documents. 

On the 11th December, 1775, a commit- 
tee was appointed ‘to “devise ways and mean 
for furnishing these colonies with a naval 
armament.” Within two days the report of 
this committee was placed before Congress, 
discussed, and adopted. It was decided to 
proceed at once with the construction of 
thirteen ships—five of 32 guns, five of 28, 
and three of 24. Four were to be built in 
Pennsylvania, two each in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York, and one in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Mary- 
land. The total cost was not to exceed 
866,000 dollars, and they were expected to 


be ready for service by the end of March, 
1776. 

Meanwhile, the committee appointed on 
the 13th October, though not so electrical as 
this, had not been letting the grass grow 


under its feet. The three additional mem- 
had appointed by Congress, 
Stephen Hopkins, Joseph Hewes, and Rich- 
ard Lee, and with the 100,000 dollars placed 
at their disposal they had purchased in all 
eight vessels ; and while this small fleet was 
gathering at Philadelphia, another 500,000 
dollars was voted for the purpose of main- 


bers been 
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taining and developing the naval forces of 
the United Colonies. 

The chief among the ships collected at 
Philadelphia was the Alfred, ex Black 
Prince, a London packet, which, after pur- 
chase, was armed with twenty 9-pounders 
and four 4-pounders. John Barry, her com- 
mander, afterwards became a captain in the 
American Navy. The Columbus, ex Sally, 
an unwise purchase owing to her faulty con- 
struction, was armed with twenty 9-pound- 
ers. Two brigs, the Cabot and the Andrea 
Doria, were given fourteen 4-pounders 
each; the Providence (brig), twelve 4- 
pounders; the Hornet (sloop), ten guns; 
and the Wasp and Fly, eight guns each. 
Crews for these vessels were engaged to 
serve until the 1st January, 1777. Gunpow- 
der and small arms for the fleet were sup- 
plied by the Committee of Safety of Penn- 
sylvania, and these having been placed on 
board within twenty-four hours of the re- 
ceipt of instructions to that effect, the 
squadron, so far as material was concerned, 
was ready for sea. 

Two days later, on the 22d December, 
1775, the following resolutions were 
adopted by Congress: 

“The committee appointed to fit out ves- 
sels laid before Congress a list of the officers 
by them appointed agreeable to the powers 
to them given by Congress, viz.: 

“Esek Hopkins, Esq., Commander-in- 
Chief of the Fleet. 

“Dudley Saltonstall, Captain of the Al- 
fred. 

“Abraham Whipple, Captain of the Co- 
lumbus. 

“Nicholas Biddle, Captain of the Andrea 
Doria. 

“John Burrow Hopkins, Captain of the 
Cabot. 

“First lieutenants, John Paul Jones, 
Rhodes Arnold, Stansbury, Hoysted 
Hacker, Jonathan Pitcher. 

“Second lieutenants, Benjamin Seaubry, 
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Joseph Olney, Elisha Warner, Thomas 
Weaver, McDougall. 

“Third lieutenants, John Fanning, Eze- 
kiel Burroughs, Daniel Vaughan. 

“Resolved, That the pay of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fleet be 125 dollars per cal- 
endar month. 

“Resolved, That commissions be granted 
to the above officers agreeable to their rank 
in the above appointment. 

“Resolved, That the committee for fitting 
out armed vessels issue warrants to all of- 
ficers employed in the fleet under the rank 
of third lieutenants. 

“Resolved, That the said committee be 
directed (as a secret committee) to give 
such instructions to the commander of the 
fleet touching the operations of the ships 
under his command as shall appear to the 
said committee most conducive to the de- 
fence of the United Colonies, and to the 
distress of the enemy’s naval forces and 
vessels bringing supplies to their fleets and 
armies, and lay such instructions before the 
Congress when called for.” 

On this day, or the day following, the 
first United States fighting squadron was 
put into commission. All the officers re- 
paired on board the flagship Alfred, and 
the famous naval ensign—a yellow silk flag 
inscribed with a pine tree with a rattlesnake 
at its roots, and the motto “Don’t tread on 
me”—was hoisted to the masthead by Lieu- 
tenant John Paul Jones,* amid the thunder 
of salutes from the ships’ guns and the 
cheering of thousansd of spectators ashore. 
The instructions of Congress were then 
read, and the fleet was in commission. 


*It will be remembered that, principally on his 
own statement, Paul Jones is said to have been 
the first to hoist, on his ship the Ranger, the flag 
adopted by Congress on the 14th June, 1777. The 
resolution read: “The flag of the United States 
shall be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
and the Union shall be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 
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Il. Tue First Cruise. 


The first United States squadron, having 
been put into commission in December, 
1775, received orders to go in search of 
Lord Dunmore, the Governor of Virginia, 
who had destroyed the town of Norfolk, 
and, by working up and down the coast, 
had been able seriously to inconvenience the 
operations of Washington. The instruc- 
tions further required them to “annoy the 
enemy’s ships along the coast of the South- 
ern States.” 

It was some time before the ice in the 
Delaware was sufficiently broken to allow 
of the exit of the ships, and it was not until 
the 17th February, 1776, that Commo- 
dore Esek Hopkins was able to put to sea. 
His little fleet consisted of the Alfred (flag- 
ship), 24; Columbus, 20; Cabot, 14; An- 
drea Doria,* 14; Providence, 12; Hornet, 
10; Wasp, 8; and Fly, 8. On the third 
night out the Hornet and Fiy became sep- 
arated from the rest of the squadron, and 
returned to port. 

At this time the British force on, or un- 
der orders for, the American coast, consist- 
ed of seventy-eight ships carrying 2078 
guns; and this discrepancy in favor of the 
English flag was still further increased by 
the rawness of the American crews and the 
constructional unsuitability of their ships 
for the purposes of war. The commodore 
was untrustworthy, and owed his appoint- 
ment entirely to the combined influence of 
his brother, who was Governor of Rhode 
Island, and John Adams. He brought no 
experience of the sea to bear on his task, 
his only martial experience having been ob- 
tained while serving in the Rhode Island 
Militia, in which he reached the rank of 
brigadier-general. He was slack and lacked 
enthusiasm. 

Ignoring the instructions requiring him 


*The Andrea Doria is frequently referred to in 
old records, notably in Schomberg’s ‘Naval 
Chronology,’ as the Annadonna. 


to clear the Chesapeake of English ships, 
Hopkins made direct for the Bahamas, in 
consequence of news having been received 
of the arrival of a large quantity of war- 
like material at New Providence. Reach- 
ing Abaco, Hopkins seized ten small sloops, 
and told off three hundred men, under 
Captain Nichols, to make a surprise at- 
tack on New Providence. It should be 
noted in passing that Captain Samuel 
Nichols was the first United States captain 
of Marines, a force authorized by Congress, 
on the 10th November, 1775. 

As a surprise, the attack failed, and the 
Providence and Wasp were despatched to 
assist in the operations. With this addi- 
tional help the forts were carried by assault, 
and a hundred guns and a large quantity 
of stores fell into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans. The Governor of the island and sev- 
eral other inhabitants were carried off as 
hostages with the object of inducing the 
British Government to alleviate the un- 
necessary sufferings to which the Ameri- 
can prisoners in their hands were often sub- 
jected. 

On the 17th March, Hopkins sailed 
north, and arriving, after a fortnight’s 
cruise, off the eastern extremity of Long 
Island, captured, on the 4th April, the 
bomb-brig Bolton (12), and the tender 
Hawke (6). Two days later the squadron, 
while sailing in extended formation be- 
tween Block Island and the shore, fell in 
soon after midnight with the British ship 
Glasgow (20 guns), Captain Tyringham 
Howe. A very inefficient look-out was kept, 
and the Glasgow was in the middle of the 
fleet and alongside the Cabot before her 
presence was discovered. In answer to the 
hail of the American the Glasgow poured 
in a couple of quickly succeeding broad- 
sides, which partially disabled the Cabot, 
and killed a number of her crew. This 
brought up the Alfred and the Providence, 
which, ranging up on either side of the 
British ship, opened an effective fire on her, 
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Then the Cabot drew off, and the Andrea 
Doria took her place, but the Glasgow for 
an hour kept up the uneven conflict, the 
while the ships were gradually approaching 
Newport. The Glasgow was able to keep 
her distance from the American vessels, 
heavily laden with the captured stores of 
New Providence, and as the distance from 
Newport diminished, Hopkins, fearing that 
the noise of the firing would bring out the 
British fleet lying there, hauled off and 
made for New London. In the action the 
American loss was in all twenty-four killed 
and wounded, of whom the Cabot lost four 
killed and seven wounded, the latter in- 
cluding her captain, John Burrows Hop- 
kins, while the Glasgow lost one killed 
and three wounded. This was the first 
naval engagement in the history of the 
United States, and it cannot be said that it 
ended very creditably for them. The total 
force opposed to the Glasgow was 64 guns, 
and with less than a third of this number 
she inflicted six times the loss on her op- 
ponents that she herself suffered. 

The failure of Commodore Hopkins to 
account for the Glasgow aroused consider- 
able indignation in the revolting colonies, 
especially as it was first published abroad 
that the American squadron had driven off 
a largely superior squadron. The matter 
was brought before the Congress in June, 
but, owing chiefly to the support of John 
Adams, Hopkins was only relieved of his 
command temporarily for exceeding the 
orders which directed him to confine his 
attention to Lord Dunmore and the shores 
of the Southern States. On the 16th Octo- 
ber, however, the case was raised again, 
and this time a vote of censure on Hopkins 
was carried. Three days later—the doings 
of Congress seem to have been very erratic 
—he was ordered to resume command of 
the fleet, but he was so slack in preparing 
for sea, that he was summoned before Con- 
gress for an explanation. He refused ta 
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obey, and on the 2nd January, 1777—one 
wonders what was the reason for such de- 
lay—Commodore Esek Hopkins was dis- 
missed from the service. With him there 
was banished, too, the title of Comman- 
der-in-Chief that had been conferred on 
him. It has never been restored. Esek 
Hopkins died on the 26th February, 1802, 
aged eighty-four years. 

So ended the first cruise of the first 
United States squadron. There was 
nothing to give any promise of those deeds 
of reckless daring which became so char- 
acteristic of American seamen later in the 
war. It was not until the roth May, 1776, 
five weeks after Hopkins’ failure with the 
Glasgow, that John Paul Jones was given 
his first independent command, his ship 
being the Providence, some of whose early 
fortunes we have followed. Perhaps the 
new spirit that Jones breathed into the 
American naval service is responsible for 
the proud title he bears to-day—”the 
founder of the American Navy.” 


2—TuHeE First DEcLINE AND RESURREC- 
TION. 


When the United Colonies declared their 
independence of Great Britain, on the 4th 
July, 1776, their forces at sea consisted of 
twenty-five vessels, mounting in all 422 
guns; but during the seven years that 
elapsed before the end of the war things 
went so badly for the Americans that, when 
peace came to be concluded in 1783, there 
remained only three vessels, with 84 guns 
between them. The severest blow to the 
naval forces of the colonies was dealt when 
Sir Henry Clinton took Charleston in 
1780. The Boston, 24, Captain Samuel 
Tucker, had just returned from a more or 
less successful cruise in company with the 
Deane (otherwise Hague), and in addition 
to her there were taken with the town the 
Queen of France, 28, Providence, 28, and 
Ranger, 18—the last being the vessel in 
which Paul Jones had captured the Drake 
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off Belfast on the 24th April, 1778. The 
United States could now muster the Deane, 
Alliance, and Confederacy, 32's, Trumbull, 
28, Duc de Lauzan, 20, and Saratoga, 18; 
and the material inadequacy of this force 
was still further increased by the policy, 
adopted just now by the British Govern- 
ment, of refusing to exchange prisoners. 
In this way the Americans were forced to 
man their ships with inexperienced crews, 
a fact which may have had something to 
do with the disasters that overtook them. 

The first loss was the Saratoga. Sailing 
from Philadelphia, under Captain James 
Young, in October, 1780, she fell in with 
and captured three British merchantmen 
from Jamaica, and setting out, with her 
prizes in company, made for the Delaware. 
But the Intrepid, 74, was on the look-out 
there, and the Saratoga and her prizes scat- 
tered and made all sail to escape. In this, 
however, they were unsuccessful, for all the 
merchantmen were recaptured, and the 
Saratoga herself was never heard of again. 

In August of the following year the 
Trumbull, Captain Nicholson, sailed as an 
escort for a fleet of merchantmen. She 
was considerably undermanned, and, off 
the Delaware, lost her fore topmast and 
main top-gallant mast in a gale, and while 
in this condition fell in with a couple of 
British ships, which, ranging up on either 
side, pounded her for nearly an hour. Then 
a third British vessel, the General Monk, 
came up, and the Trumbull hauled down 
her colors. 

The Confederacy was taken in the same 
year by the Orpheus and Roebuck. Under 
Captain Seth Harding she had been em- 
ployed on special service between the 
United States and France, and was bring- 
ing home military supplies when she ended 
her career, under the American flag, on 
the 22d June, 1781. There was but one 
other naval action—and that an indecisive 
one—during the war, when the Alliance, 
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Captain John Barry, engaged the 38-gun 
frigate Sybille, and inflicted on her a loss 
of 87 killed and wounded, while her own 
loss was but 14. The British vessel was 
forced to fall back on two other frigates 
that were in company with her. The Gen- 
eral Monk was captured later by a pri- 
vateer. 

Then came peace; and with it such a re- 
action as to reasonable men would seem 
impossible in a nation to whom the value 
and even the urgent necessity for sea- 
power had been brought home so insist- 
ently during ten years of war. Instead of 
taking the lessons of the struggle to heart 
and setting to work at once to make good 
the losses incurred at and since the fall of 
Charleston, Congress demobilized the en- 
tire forces at its disposal. All the crews 
were paid off, and the vessels remaining in 
service—the Alliance, Deane, and Duc de 
Lauzan—were sold. Had the fiery spirit 
of Paul Jones been amongst them still such 
extremity of folly might not have pre- 
vailed, but that denationalized adventurer 
left them for a service which promised 
more lucre, and, “without sacrificing his 
American citizenship,” became a rear-ad- 
miral in the Russian navy. It is typical 
of the man that he was greatly influenced 
in this action by the thwarting of one of 
his ambitions—a minor one though it was. 
As the head of the United States naval 
service he had been promised the command 
of the America, 74, but while she was still 
on the stocks at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the French Magnifique was wrecked 
in Massachusetts Bay, and Congress, as 
an act of gratitude for the services which 
France had rendered to the United States, 
presented the new ship to the King of 
France. There were no funds to allow of a 
second 74 being built; and after this dis- 
appointment Jones saw no further service 
under the American flag, and died in Paris 
on the 18th of July, 1792, at the moment 

















when a commission appointing him consul 
at Algiers was on its way. 

The folly of the United States in dis- 
banding its naval forces was not allowed 
to go by unemphasized, and the emphasis 
came from such a quarter that the humili- 
ation, great as it would have been in or- 
ordinary circumstances, was magnified a 
thousand times. The story of the barbary 
pirates is not a very creditable one for Eng- 
land, and is so well known that the briefest 
outline will be sufficient here. The exist- 
ence of these pirates was suffered by the 
British Government only because the naval 
forces at its disposal were so great that 
they rarely ventured to attack an English 
ship; but against the ships of other nations 
they carried on unceasing attacks, seizing 
the ships and their cargoes and holding the 
crews and passengers to ransom. It is 
stated, and not without reason, that the 
British Government encouraged these “Al- 
gerian cruisers” to pay special attention to 
American vessels; but by an agreement be- 
tween Congress and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment the ships of the latter Power af- 
forded American vessels going up the 
Straits every possible protection, furnishing 
them with convoys when needed; and on 
their own behalf they seized every corsair 
that came within reach. But in 1785 a 
secret agreement was made at the instiga- 
tion of the British Government between the 
Dey of Algiers and the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, by which the Portuguese blockade of 
the Straits was raised in return from a 
promise by the Dey to allow the ships of 
that Power to go unmolested. 

The result of this was, of course, to take 
away the only protection that vessels of the 
United States had, and the powerlessness 
of that nation, coming so quickly after its 
successful struggle against the first naval 
power in the world, smothered it under a 
cloud of humiliation and disgrace, from 
which it only emerged when the unutterable 
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folly of the days immediately succeeding 
the war were redeemed. 

At the end of July, 1785, two American 
merchant vessels, the Maria and the 
Dauphin, were taken by pirates near Gi- 
braltar, and twenty-one Americans were 
cast into slavery. As there was no power 
at the disposal of Congress to enforce their 
release, their freedom was bought for 
59,496 dollars. 

Later in the year one cruise of the Al- 
gerians resulted in the capture of eleven 
American. vessels, with 112 men, and the 
method of buying their release must have 
filled every man and woman in the United 
States with loathing and self-contempt, for 
if the payment of coin was humiliating, this 
was grovelling in the mire itself. Although 
Congress had refused to maintain a force 
for the defence of its citizens it was com- 
pelled to build a ship of war and hand it 
over to the men who were enslaving them. 
This ship, the Crescent, was described as 
“one of the finest specimens of elegant naval 
architecture which was ever borne on the 
Piscataqua’s waters.” She was armed and 
fully equipped for sea, and heighted with 
twenty-six barrels of silver dollars, and 
many valuable presents for the Dey; and 
she was sent to Algiers and given in ex- 
change for the enslaved Americans. Allto- 
gether the total cost to the United States 
of purchasing in dishonor the freedom that 
they shuold have been able to demand, and 
if need be, to fight for, in honour, was 
992,463 dollars, a sum for which a naval 
force could have been built sufficient to 
sweep the Barbary pirates from the sea. 

But the awakening came. It was slow 
at first, and very incomplete—so incomplete 
that a resolution to construct a naval force 
“adequate to the protection of the com- 
merce of the United States,” only passed in 
the House of Representatives by a majority 
of two votes. It was approved on March 
27, 1794, and orders given for the construc- 
tion of six frigates. The Comstitution, 
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President, and United States, 44’s; and 
Chesapeake, Congress, and Constellation, 
38's. 

These ships were built upon a new model, 
the conception of one Joshua Humphreys, 
an English Quaker, who had been engaged 
in shipbuilding in Philadelphia for thirty 
years. The statement of the principles 
which he considered should be embodied in 
the ships of the United States he made to 
General Knox, the Secretary for War. 
“The number of ships which the United 
States can support,” he said, “would always 
be less than the number in any of the large 
European navies. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary that such ships as we did have should 
be fast sailing enough to either fight or run 
at will” (the armored cruiser of to-day), 
“and when they chose to fight they must be 
equal, ship for ship, to anything afloat. To 
accomplish this they must be longer and 
broader than existing types, and yet not so 
high out of the water. On this model they 
would carry as many guns on one deck as 
the others carried on two; could fight them 
to better advantage, and, what was more, 
the improved model would give much more 
stability, and would allow so much more 
canvas to be spread that, blow high or blow 
low, the American could show her teeth or 
her heels as the occasion might demand.” 

With the armored cruiser of to-day these 
44-gun frigates share the distinction of be- 
ing labeled “ships of the line in disguise,” 
a definition of which President Roosevelt 
clearly shows the misleading nature in his 
contribution to the late Sir William Laird- 
Clowes’ “Royal Navy: A History.” On 
the other hand, they certainly did not merit 
the contemptuous name of “pine boxes” 
which the over-confident officers of the Brit- 
ish Navy gave them, and which the War of 
1812 caused them to modify. In addition 
to the frigates there were built, or pur- 
chased, ten smaller vessels, and a score or 
so of schooners, brigs, and worthless gun- 
boats. 
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When a rupture with France occurred 
in 1798, therefore, the United States Navy 
was again in a position to assert itself. The 
war arose through French ships, in at- 
tempting to carry into effect that blockade 
of Great Britain so dear to the heart of 
Napoleon, capturing American merchant 
vessels carrying innocent cargoes to British 
ports, and through the condemnation of 
those ships in French prize-courts. Pro- 
tests, repeated again and again in the hope 
of avoiding war with a former ally, were 
of no avail, and on the 28th May United 
States cruisers were instructed to “capture 
any French vessel found near the coast 
preying upon American commerce.” On 
the 7th July all treaties between the two 
countries were abrogated, and a state of 
war declared. 

At this time the United States Navy con- 
sisted of twenty-two ships mounting 456 
guns, and manned by 3,484 men. The 
matériel was infinitely better than that op- 
posed to England in the war of independ- 
ence, while the officers and men, in most 
cases, had the tremendous advantage of 
several years’ hard service at sea. Of 
course, in this they were not much more 
fortunate than the French. 

The war produced no very remarkable 
incidents or results, though the American 
frigates showed their superiority over the 
French in every engagement. The Con- 
stellation, Captain Thomas Truxton, started 
by capturing the Croyable, 14, which, as 
the Retaliation, under Captain William 
Bainbridge, was afterwards recaptured by 
the Insurgent and Volontaire. The Con- 
stellation later took the Insurgent, 40, Cap- 
tain Barreant; and on another occasion 
the Vengeance, 52, Captain Pitot, struck 
twice during an engagement, but her sig- 
nals passed unseen in the dense smoke, and 
ultimately she got away during the night. 
The Bersean, Captain A. Senez, was taken 
by the Boston, Captain John Little. 

The end of the war came in February, 
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1801, and in accordance with its provisions 
the captured ships of the French Navy were 
returned to them. Seventy-six other 
French ships, however, privateers and 
armed merchantmen, which had been taken 
from the French, were retained by the 
Americans. The only capture made by the 
French of a United States warship was the 
Retaliation, which had originally been 
taken from them. The Insurgent was lost 
at sea. 

By resolution of Congress a Navy De- 
partment had been established on the 30th 
April, 1798, and Benjamin Stoddert was 
appointed first Secretary ; and three months 


after the conclusion of peace with France a 
“squadron of observation” comprising the 
President, Philadelphia, and Essex, frigates, 
and the Enterprise, schooner, under the 
command of Captain Richard Dale, was 
sent to the Mediterranean to settle accounts 
with the Bashaw of Tripoli, who, envious 
of the success achieved by the Dey of Al- 
giers as a blackmailer, had declared war 
upon the United States with a similar ob- 
ject in view. This time, however, the Bar- 
bary pirates were to be disappointed. The 
United States for a time, at any rate, had 
learned their lesson. 
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Notes on Lieut. Col. Hitchcock's Application made 
to the Secretary of War for Withdrawing the 
3d Infantry from Florida and Sending It 
to Jefferson Barracks— 1842 
By General Winfield Scott 


(From a Copy in the Library, U. S. M. A. Found 
Among the Duncan Ms.) 


“This paper is extremely insidious, offensive, 
and censurable—it is respectfully submitted that 
the paper might with great propriety have been 
returned to the writer with a pointed rebuke 
fromthe Secretary. It was certainly never in- 
tended by the writer to be seen by any Soldier. 
The paper is insidious. It presumes upon the 
accidental juxtaposition of the writer with the 
Secretary and the supposed favor resulting 
therefrom. It is extremely offensive. The sub- 
ject matter, if not exclusively belonging to this 
office ought at least to be addressed to it. The 
writer evidently supposed from the juxtaposition 
and favor alluded to above, that he was at lib- 
erty to treat the Commanding General of the 
Army with contempt. 

The paper is not authenticated with the 
writer's signature probably for these reasons: 
Ist. The presumption of favor. 2d. To guard 
against the accident of its falling under the eye 
of any Soldier; and 3d. to prevent its being 
brought up in evidence against the writer— 

As to the comparative merits of the 3d. 4th and 
8th Regiments of Infantry, their several claims 
to a change to a better station, I had called for 
and received from the Adjutant General a full 
report of all the facts before I had heard of 
Lt. Col. Hitchcock’s papers in order to make 
up and submit to the Secretary a just opinion on 
these claims—That report will be found herewith 
—The Adjutant General was perfectly ignorant 
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of my impressions on the subject and remains 
so yet— 

Lieut. Col. Hitchcock speaks of the compara- 
tive claims of the 3d and 8th Infantry (his pres- 
ent and late regiments) with great injustice to 
the latter and to the Commander in Florida. 

The 8th Infantry to which Col. Worth belongs 
has been plunged by him into every sort of dif- 
ficult and disagreeable service since he has com- 
manded in Florida, and that is the precise period 
of Lt. Col. Hitchcock’s present absence from 
Florida—from the two regiments and all duties 
with troops—Indeed he has been absent from all 
regimental duty, or service with troops, from 
1829 except for about 28 months. 

He has accordingly with ignorance, spoken 
of a Field Officer’s duties with troops in the 
field or station on the frontiers—for these he 
has a perfect contempt—he thinks them “de- 
spicable” he wishes to be “doing something” or 
“to live in the prospect of doing something” and 
he is “ready to scream out at the top of his 
voice, give me something to do.” He has now 
been for some time entitled to the command of 
the 3d Infantry which in the absence of Col. 
Many (superannuated) is under a Major, and 
that Regiment is in presence of the enemy—for 
more than 13 months Lieut. Colonel (or Major) 
he has been absent while other field officers have 
found “something to do” in Florida—marching 
day and night in much water and rain—liable 
to be cut off at any moment by the enemy or 
disease—But these were regular duties and dan- 
ger in his estimation and that estimation is re- 
sented as an insult by the best part of the Army 
—the marching and fighting regiments. He pre- 
ferred to be called to Washington in April 
1841 by his relative Mr. Secretary Bell and 
placed on paper duties: That recall, when ex- 
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plained to Mr. Bell, admitted to be extremely 
unjust to Lt. Col. H.’s superiors in rank—Worth 
and Clark. And why does he not now de- 
mand to be sent to the command of the 3d 
Infantry? He first wants the regiment to be 
sent to Jefferson Barracks. He speaks of Col. 
Worth being stationed at Albany! He was there 
nominally one winter as the commander of the 
northern Department in the absence of Genl. 
Eustis. Now every body but Lt. Col. H. knows 
that Worth was during nearly the whole of that 
same winter traveling on the frontier of Canada, 
in the midst of frost and snows, rendering the 
most signal services in maintaining the honor 
and peace of the country! And where was the 
Major (H) of his, Worth’s Regiment at that 
time? Then, before and afterward, comfortably 
lodged at St. Louis engaged three hours a month 
in making disbursement to Indians! 

I beg pardon of the secretary for those in- 
dignant remarks. Lieut. Col. H. is no doubt an 
officer of good general intelligence, and of high 
capacity for certain kinds of business, but he 
seems to have lost his military pride and to think 
that the army would be an excellent place for 
him, but for the soldiers. 

I am of opinion that the 3rd Infantry has no 
particular claim to be released from Florida be- 
fore the 4th or 8th and shall certainly send 


“the Lieut. Colonel (H) to command it the mo- 


ment that he is released from special duty under 
the immediate orders of the secretary. 
All of which is respectfully submitted.” 
(Signed) WINFIELD Scort. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 


June 27, 1842. 


Letter of Captain Robert E. Lee, Corps of 
Engineers, Respecting a White Cow 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S. M. A.) 


[We are so accustomed to thinking of heroes 
in heroic surroundings that it is something of a 
shock to discover our great men busied about 
trifles. It is at once comic and pathetic to find 
the man who was to command huge armies and 
to sway the destinies of a continent concerned 
with things less momentous. ] 

Copy. 
Lr. Duncan, 
Commanding Officer, Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Fort Hamitton, N. Y., 


24 May, 1842. 


Sir: 
I have observed for more than a week that 
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some one is in the habit of turning in to the 
Fort Field- every day and night a white cow 
belonging to the garrison. I have had her re- 
peatedly driven out and have been told that she 
is turned back again through the stable yard. 
I have therefore to request that you will take 
measures to prevent her being put into said field 
in future. 
Very respectfully your Obt. Servt., 
R. E. Leg, 
Capt. of Engrs. 


The Spanish Army, 1475-1906 


The Anuario Militar de Espana for 1906, in a 
stout volume of 758 pages, exhibits the organiza- 
tion of the Spanish Army at home and in Africa. 
Its first pages give a list of the Ministers of War 
from A. D. 1475 to the present day with their 
terms of service. 

Records that antedate the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus by nearly a score of years become im- 
pressive by mere antiquity and continuity, and 
they suggest a long military history of which 
any nation might be proud. 


? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 

It is said that officers of the Artillery Corps 
U. S. A. accompanied one of the early expedi- 
tions of the U. S. Navy to subdue the pirates 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Will not some officer 
of Artillery who is stationed in Washington set- 
tle this question by reference to the records of 
the War Department? 

? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 

It is said that a British regiment stationed 
in Boston about 1774 recruited one of its bat- 
talions from New England men; that at the ad 
vent of the Revolution the recruits deserted and 
formed one of the regiments of the Continental 
Army; and that this Continental regiment was, 
in some fashion, the nucleus of one of the In- 
fantry regiments of our present Army. A little 
research in the Library of Congress and in the 
records of the War Department would probably 
decide this question one way or another. It 
is of sufficient historic interest to be worth some 
trouble, especially to officers of the older regi- 
ments of Infantry. 

? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 

If any one will take the pains to examine all 
the published portraits of Major André he will 
find, I think, that they fall in two general classes. 
One class has, throughout, a general resemblance 
to a miniature of André by himself (Lossing’s 
Field book of the Revolution, vol. ii, p. 197). 
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The other is somewhat like a drawing by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (Harper’s Magazine, vol. 52, 
p. 822). There is at least one other authentic 
portrait of André, namely the pen and ink sketch 
which he made of himself shortly before his exe- 
cution. This appears to be very different from 
the portraits of the first class. It would be in- 
teresting and not unimportant to classify all the 
printed portraits of André and to endeavor to 
assign each one to its prototype; and when this 
is done to determine the authenticity of the 
types, and their relationship. 

The catalogue of any large library will direct 
the reader to the books relating to André; and 
Poole’s Index will give all the references to ar- 
ticles that have appeared in periodicals. 

The Library U. S. M. A. contains, I think, sub- 
stantially all the published portraits of André. 

E. S. H. 


Letter from General Nathaniel Greene to His 
Wife—1780 
(From the Original in the Library, U. S.M. A.) 


Camp Cuar.orre, Decem 7th, 1780 
My dear 
I arrived here the 2d of this month and have 
been in search of the army I am to command 
but without much success; having found nothing 
but a few half starved soldiers who are remark- 
able for nothing but poverty and distress. But 
I am in hopes matters will mend. I am in 
good health and good spirits; and am unhappy 
for nothing except the separation from you and 
the rest of my friends. Pray write me where 
you are and how you do. It will give me great 
pleasure to hear from you. 
Yours aff 
N. GREENE. 
My love to all friends. 


Letter of Major General Heath Commanding in 
the Highlands— 1 782 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


HicHianps, August 21, 1782 
The light infantry company of the gth Massa- 
chusetts regiment will march immediately to 
Peekskille and relieve the light company of the 
7th regiment now at that place, which is to return 
to West Point. The company from the gth is 
to take two days provisions with them, and re- 


main at the Village of Peekskille untill they re- 
ceive further orders. 
W. Heats, 
M. General. 
N. B. The relieving Officer must be furnished 
with a copy of this order to show to the Officer 
whom he relieves. 


Silhouette of General Washington— | 783 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S. M. A.) 


“This very accurate likeness of General Wash- 
“ington was presented by Mrs. Washington to 
“my mother upon the General’s taking leave of 
“the Army at Newburg in 1783. 

“W. A. Durr. 

“It was cut wtih a pair of scissors by one of 
“the Misses De Hart, of Elizabethtown, N. J.” 

“0. oe 

—Lent by Major Edward A. Duer, Hauxhurst. 


The Form of Dress Parades First Established by 
Orders at West Point— 1799 
(From the Original in the Library, U.S.M. A.) 


West Point, January 1st, 1779 
Garrison Orders 

The Parades at Troop & Retreat beating not 
being established by authority. The commanding 
Officer directs the following regulations to take 
place until further Orders. Viz. The 1st Ser- 
jeants immediately on hearing the first call of 
the orderly Drum, will parade the company to 
which they belong in front of the rooms. After 
rank and sizing the men, he will post the cor- 
porals on the flanks, the 3d Serj’t. on the right 
of the first Platoon, the 4th Serj’t. on the right 
of the 2d Platoon, the 2d Serj’t. two paces in 
the rear of the 2d Platoon, the 1st Serj’t. will 
march the company on the Regimental Parade, 
forming them in open order, with ordered fire- 
locks, taking his Post two paces in the rear of 
the first Platoon. 

The Commissioned Officers will take Post 
eight paces in front of their companies. If the 
companies cannot form two Platoons, the 3d & 
4th Serj’ts. will be Posted on the right and left 
of the company. The Adjutant will take Post 
on the right of the whole. in a line with the 
front rank. My order, giving the signal for the 
Music to beat off, the music will beat from right 
to left, of the parade, from the Center advanc- 
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ing within four paces; of the commanding officer, 
of the parade, He will salute and inform him the 
Parade is formed, taking Post two paces on his 
left. The commanding officer will then take 
command of the Parade; for exercise &c. after 
which He will direct the Adjutant; to have the 
roll’s call’d, who will advance four paces in front 
of the commanding Officer; and order the rst 
Serj’ts. to the front as usual, and have the roll’s 
call’d. After making their reports, the Adjutant 
will make a report to the commanding officer, 
who will give orders as cases may require, after 
which the Adjutant will order the first Serj’ts. 
to their Posts, which will be on the right of the 
companies, the 3d Serj’t. falling back in a line 


with the rear rank. The Adjutant will read the 


orders of the day if any—If in the Morning 
Parade He will advance in front of the Guards; 
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and order them off agreeably to the common 
Practice. After which he will take his post on 
the left of the commanding Officer. The signal 
for the Officers to be dismiss’d from Parade; will 
be given by the commanding Officer’s putting his 
hand to his Hat, at the same time the first 
Serj’ts. will advance two paces in front of their 
companies; close the ranks; warn the mer. for 
duty, and march the company; to their company 
Parade; & dismiss them. As soon as the first 
call is beat by the orderly Drum, the drummers 
will assemble; and beat the Assembly; or Short 
Troop, as the signal for the Officers in quarters 
to attend Parade. The time will be given by the 
Adjutant when the assembly beating the Music 
are to be on the South end of the Barracks, out- 
side of the fence. 


Geo. INGERSOLL, Captain Comm’g 








FOOTBALL 


A comparison of the work of the Army 
& Navy elevens may be of little value in de- 
termining which way the wind may blow 
on December 1, but it may be of great in- 
terest nevertheless. West Point is very 
proud of her team this year. The contests 
with Harvard and Yale were fine exhibi- 
tions of football on the part of the home 
eleven, and the outcome of the great game 
with Annapolis is awaited with sanguine 
expectations by the friends of West Point. 


1906. 

West Pont. 
West Point 12; Tufts o. 
West Point 24; Trinity o. 
West Point 0; Colgate o. 
West Point 17; Williams o. 
West Point o; Harvard 5. 
West Point 6; Yale ro. 


ANNAPOLIS. 
Annapolis 0; Dickinson o. 
Annapolis 12; Maryland Ag. o. 
Annapolis 0; Princeton 5. 
Annapolis 28; St. John’s o. 
Annapolis 12; Lehigh o. 
Annapolis 34; Western Md. o. 
Annapolis 0; Bucknell o. 
Annapolis 0; Penn. State 5. 


Scores oF Army-Navy GAMES. 
1899—West Point 17; Annapolis 
1900—West Point 7; Annapolis 1 
ig01i—West Point 11; Annapolis 
1902—West Point 22; Annapolis 
1903—West Point 40; Annapolis 
1904—West Point 11; Annapolis 
1905—West Point 6; Annapolis 
Most gratifying to the adherents of West 

Point was the game the cadets put up 
against Harvard, on October 27th. With- 
out doubt the result would have been dif- 
ferent if the Army had not been denied the 
services of Beavers, Johnson, Garey and 
Smith who were all out of the game on ac- 
count of disability. In spite of the heavier 
line presented by Harvard, the cadets, by 
the most persistent and spirited plays put 
up the stronger game, though the score was 
5 to o against them. Wendell of Harvard 
seizing the ball on a blocked drop kick 
made a long run of 82 yards and scored a 
touchdown. The goal was not kicked. Aft- 
er the splendid game the cadets had put up 
it was greatly disappointing to their admir- 
ers among the 7,000 or 8.000 spectators to 
see the Army lose, after the score had re- 
mained a tie to within a minute and a half 
of the whistle. West Point seemed to have a 
little advantage in breaking through the 
Harvard line before they could complete 
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formations. The work of Sultan, Weeks, 
Pullen, Christy and Erwin was especially 
creditable in this particular. Stearns and 
Hickman at the ends also did exceptional 
playing. The line up was as follows: 


ARMY. 
ois ee ea a nas On daiwa Left end 
WE sonic tein ah yscedees tesa ceenee Left tackle 
MEE Gas fons esata e< Urasveeses ee auee Left guard 
SN Gk aie a Wied -4¥o'0s bak ea dasa tp eke aaren Center 
SE igs dendanee otwnndensegpees Right guard 
ME oi tce i cbangissabiakiansdeciee Right tackle 
BN: CRMDNR bie ssccccasvvescneun Right end 
NI vn.5.< uaa eh dos ae dneeee mean Quarterback 
ME BAe sdb cedvedakenseededed Right halfback 
UIE Wbivk «bs niddiaddvicid ica ce cies Left halfback 
PE uted ndiadakdnndned avecesbaa te Fullback 
HARVARD. 

Miller (Burnham, Barnard)............ Left end 
I sits sok aia Cau Wamadane ec eeaae Left tackle 
EE Shs cat hGRbGn Wadd be bakes eunwan oe Left guard 
PE nc dca héCsgeesneaaiaenkousdueeke Center 
SEE: crix ver ethadebodasedeeead Right guard 
ME ixvavevies ecadbahendsanieeet Right tackle 
Deda wna uv anew asses uth <aven wees Right end 
cic kGlNiwnwwads eaeibaes eese Quarterback 
Lockwood (Lincoln)............. Right halfback 
Sere rere ere Left halfback 
EE Vda F040 sna eSRR ERAT nee Fullback 

Umpires, Mr. Morice and Mr. Langford. 
Referee, Dr. McCracken. Linesman, Mr. Oke- 
son. Time of halves, twenty minutes. 


Again on November 3rd, during the 
nerve trying last few minutes of the play, 
the game was snatched from West Point 
by Yale. Again the cadets exhibited greater 
strength of attack and again demonstrated 
excellent stamina in earning by the hardest 
kind of pounding every inch they ad- 
vanced in Yale territory. The latter may 
credit the result to their superior work in 
kicking. As it was the punts were most 
admirably handled by West Point. Yale’s 
lucky catch of Mountford’s last goal and a 
clean goal from placement by Veeder 
turned the result in Yale’s favor at the last 
moment. This was most disappointing aft- 
er West Point’s fine showing in bucking 
the line. The score was I0 to 6. 
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YALE 
NS ian sae winced Vestsivteeeeen Left end 
NE dav ivcnn $340 40deawecuiategeveren Left tackle 
MRE: S\aiaccd dine navadsnncdsdensiees Left guard 
IE io cio ck dn necivcccccécuswes Center 
ry ES PROTeTYTE TTT Cr eee Right guard 
No ink oihececer cee vsaseeeers Right tackle 
NO Fe oaks KS cindocuee’t deans suneetin Right end 
NE ok i vicasewcasendieanien Quarterback 
ME "2k wa vs siane ddacdeuweewataee Left halfback 
WE wa cvxtidenccsdanccacanees® Right halfback 
BNE cv vsnevecesccncuecesenceveueeeen Fullback 
West Point. 
Nia vasa sikh once aa hRcann angen Left end 
TS ich: wen gematadacan state dcacncbeonae Left tackle 
TP bacens ccncakesssen<eecdedl Left guard 
BET Cais Siuncadiacndnehcowns wemenaeeue Center 
SN iisc cide andisiwesauekaa wees Right guard 
NN nonce wikheseeekened seamen Right tackle 
a TRIOS 6 acc cecccaswecaae’ Right end 
DE as peace naciwesconceqtetual Quarterback 
NEE: Bicucsweedacesseeences Left halfback 
BN bit cds cue iawetianseeouus Right halfback 
SN Wvntirckeucateeckeavesascauieens Fullback 


Score, Yale 10; West Point, 6. Touchdowns, 
Hill, Alcott. Goals from touchdowns, Mount- 
ford, Veeder. Goal from the field, Bigelow. 
Referee, McCracken, Pennsylvania. Umpires, 
Vail, Pennsylvania, and Longford, Trinity. 
Linesman, Whiting, Cornell. Time of halves, 
twenty-five and twenty minutes. Substitutes, 
Dines for Jones, Hickman for Stearns. 


The first half of West Point’s game with 
Princeton on September 10 disabled three 
formidable men in Smith, Pullen and 
Weeks. It looked at the outset as though 
Princeton would have a walkover but with 
the same sturdiness which has character- 
ized all of her games this fall West Point 
held the tigers down to short gains with 
few exceptions. The eight points were 
scored by Princeton were the result of two 
goals from the field by Harlan. The game 
was brisk throughout and Princeton un- 
doubtedly had the advantage in Quarter- 
back Dillon, who seemed to be able to ar- 
rive at the scene of activity whenever West 
Point was handling the ball. Again in this 
game West Point’s weakness in kicking 
worked to their disadvantage. 
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West Pont. 
NR ee cs eek ase peesiesee® Left end 
i CPD). sosvsccceseneeses Left tackle 
Meee sss deren nhs peendnscewn Left guard 
CE eect aes d cen inaddapsevsbenene an Centre 
ae casehebessseeoeossuare Right guard 
ER IEE Dos spn v0 0:0:60000 08400 Right tackle 
ee aS iS avis wes phe s dame Right end 
Laks baashv seh ssaence Quarterback 
Mountford (Moose) ............ Left halfback 
en ee Right halfback 
Smith (Mountford) ................. Fullback 
PRINCETON. 
RE cc cebu sasGhaeaes shee onesen see Left end 
ee is cen nc eadluneseenees Left tackle 
ES ae akenaseheuetbasdesehve+ebe Left guard 
Ne Eads ets cedhusbenainiaecshee Centre 
Mg bis oes. bobs was eink wa ud ee Right guard 
EE Baa ukrabnscagcedeoxasap ee Right tackle 
ds tcuneh coarkeebdkesasdoace Right end 
E. Dillon (Tenney) ............... Quarterback 
Harlan (Tibbott)............... Left halfback 
EE, ce cuannsicsnbeese’ Right halfback 
ir we anes Fullback 


Goals from field, Harlon (2). Referee, J. 
Minds, University of Pennsylvania. Umpires, 
W. N. Morice, University of Pennsylvania, and 
C. Rinehart, Lafayette. Linesman, C. S. South- 
worth, Syracuse. Halves, twenty-five and twenty 
minutes. 


The Naval Academy played the second 
scoreless game of the season with Bucknell 
on October 22. The game was replete with 
punting in which Bucknell excelled. Dague 
and Clark offset this disadvantage with 
good work at the ends, and holding the 
men with the ball and downing them in 
their tracks. At no stage of the game, how- 
ever, was either goal seriously threatened. 
The Navy line up was as follows: 


SoU ese caccuc wes oS bsds co¥s> asso Left end 
i oe sc sesesbaccoeebbs Left tackle 
epic ky sedbiveuss oes acs Left guard 
SES sy sek tv scaly opsSiwsacawe Centre 
es ii oe ie el 3 oa ol Right guard 
eRe N el awenebietane vet Right tackle 
NS 55 bic urces sos on oe sce Right end 
EG ea sh ranhcaavesuadde ood Quarterback 
eS cancisas cvs sgt kn ak> abee Left halfback 
i Aone rhe ens (Centre) Right halfback 
SE pe tinsel cidebdovabewnkun xd Fullback 


Referee, Godschild, Lafayette. Umpire, Mc- 
Closkey, University of Pennsylvania. Head 


linesman, Lieutenant Reeves, U. S. N. Lines- 
men, Midshipman Kittelle, U. S. N., and Hawk, 
Bucknell (Harris substituted). Time of halves, 
twenty minutes. 


Pennsylvania State College won the game 
on November 3rd by a score of 5 to 0, by 
regular gains through the line. In the punt- 
ing McCleary and Northcroft were about 
even, with the work of the State’s ends giv- 
ing advantage to Pennsylvania. 


The line-up: 
Navy 
NE 5 ns 5 0aeeeoos <000a% Left end 
ESE ee eer ye Left tackle 
A ero eT ere Tey Left guard 
Eh a rN 4 0's6s 58 cen chee taeeee Centre 
EY MMIII. ois cctcssicdentien's Right guard 
Magruder Simpson................- Right tackle 
NO -BEMNEIOL, 665 ccasecccesesen Right end 
sin catda sca bneesedea Quarterback 
ac cosas e'shdse eens ade Left halfback 
SE “UIE ooh sc ccevesctene Right halfback 
Northcroft, Richardson ............... Fullback 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE. 
ricer alis an ahaskessse¥Koewe wake’ Left end 
SE ee Oe Er” Left tackle 
PES vicaweea ackawasceasawanegdee Left guard 
ED he sic y sca va whos wwe eee Centre 
I Toe kus. sp ueauswedsa tees seed Right guard 
SE nce soe onne sa a karsab eres Right tackle 
co cin se savsbaebsceteseesaed Right end 
i OA aca rukasdese cen sendin Quarterback 
ca issneisdcusaseewi sun Left halfback 
Ee ee rer Right halfback 
NN OD oid oss ca Siv cu nwcwenae Fullback 


Referee, Okeson, Lehigh. Umpire, Stauffer, 
University of Pensylvania. Head linesman, Lieu- 
tenant Reeves, U. S. Navy. Timer, Harris, State 
College. Linesmen, Midshipman Kittelle and 
Yeckley, State College. Touchdown, McCleary. 
Time of halves, twenty minutes. 


The midshipmen won a clean victory over 
Swarthmore, on November t1oth, by a score 
of 5 to 4. Swarthmore scored in the first 
half, O’Brien, quarterback, kicking a goal 
from the field, after the Navy had been 
plunged back to their fifteen-yard line. 
After an exchange of kicks and short gains, 
Shafroth dropped on the ball, which had 
been fumbled by O’Brien on Swarthmore’s 
two-yard line. Then Richardson was 














pushed over the line for a touchdown. 
Norton failed to kick the goal. 

The strong defense of the midshipmen 
undoubtedly saved them the game, as the 
better work in line pushing was done by 
Swarthmore. On the whole, however, the 
game was very gratifying to the midship- 
men and gives them renewed confidence 
for their struggle with West Point on De- 
cember Ist. 

The line-up and summary follow: 


Navy, 
NE a voli viewae seen bose neacen Left end 
Northcroft, Leighton.............. Left tackle 
CE bb vitivcs vcs cateeecsveeceat Left guard 
BOE os vincsso csweacestetes Center 
MEE Ni actxcateek seas $3 ventodd’y Right guard 
Magruder, Simpson.............. Right tackle 
ET Se eka es oS hss dae eweee Right end 
MES iF cnauencds Fe v.04 vases Quarterback 
Ewing, Northcroft.............. Left halfback 
EE Sin case cn es acer Right halfback 
EE eC en eee feud ale hue ea oe Fullback 
SWARTH MORE. 

NO oacitada es cinbwanve< adeeana Left end 
IN 55 sch 0iaig oak Ve b0 6 AOS SO Left tackle 
Krueger (captain). ......s0cecccees Left guard 
GN. Stuveh abacurinkas Bieesa aha wae Center 
NS odd ca aia saa Ww keee eR awR Right guard 
BE, us vuk VauaneXasecnswte Right tackle 
NS i isc. win dna dann cance Right end 
cy oni cc vie iok vou ta teabmee Quarterback 
is 0.0 ca ncd sw cmanweesenel Left halfback 
IR sox Kaw ahr bea eckes Right halfback 
OO ig nck Swe cediea caaewens Fullback 

Touchdown—Richardson. Goal from field— 
O’Brien. Umpire—Dr. Stauffer, University of 


Pennsylvania. Referee—Mr. Corbin, Yale. 
Head linesman—Mr. Melvin, St. John’s. Lines- 
men—Saxe, Swarthmore, and Midshipman Kit- 
tell. Time of halves—25 and 20 minutes. 


On November 3rd the Fort Worden foot- 
ball team played its first game of the season 
and was defeated by a score of 20 to 10 by 
the second team from the University of 
Washington. The defeat was entirely due 
to the inexperience of the Worden team as 
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many of the men including the running 
backs had never before played in a game, 
and, as they had never had so much as a 
scrub to play against, it was their first line- 
up against flesh and blood. As it was their 
team work was fine and not a man flinched 
when called upon to do his work. Time aft- 
er time they plunged through the Univers- 
ity center and made their ten yards in two 
downs. Nelson, of Worden, especially 
played a magnificent game by plunging 
through the center and making a touch- 
down after warding off four open tackles. 
The work of Belanger and Ott and Kessy 
on the line, Early at left end and Gannon 
at quarter was very fine. In the second 
half, however, Worden was outclassed for 
want of experience and two winning touch- 
downs were scored by the visitors. The 
line-up was as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


BR ncncavnniaeniastswdasyeeseconinne Centre 
BE chcke cuasctatundscnmeareneeil Right guard 
BD veh a cadceqonwceahas<enetaen Right tackle 
ID civic ced atu dee teeaueneecores Left tackle 
a rere rere Right end 
I cisaeuerrenta+s eles inet eee Left end 
Pb criovcdecads adaetwardaoere’ Quarterback 
BEN vbCiy ei ViwR hank hs Ran eendd Right halfback 
I whee cnsinnce a hewsanedh is adil Left halfback 
is inn katibandsnneResnetanenel Fullback 
Worvden. 

BNE. «|... nt aeaa din hamkeeae keene Centre 
Ce ve veupedcbaeekesscenedncsedee ts Right guard 
Ps IR Gunn's sauneneceabaaes Left guard 
Eee CUI i caeeanacacdanens Right tackle 
ene, LOGUBOTOSOR. «0.5. cv ccccccesces Left tackle 
WINE ch oda a cvakuloepicklcvessteuad Right end 
EE bhi Sa ae weakeaaeeeadak eee ee Left end 
WINE heh eid a cabdand diceuntmeqed Quarterback 
Winters, Kempfer............... Right halfback 
WE cs cacacedeguaceabacess Left halfback 
PON ee RURs 0s sind agelimed ceneweusaneael Fullback 

Officials: Capt. R. P. Reeder, umpire; Mr. 


H. C. Hill, referee; Mr. Joseph Panther, head 
linesman. Touchdowns, Gray, 2; Parker, 1; 
Beck, 1; Nelson, 1; Sorensen, 1. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 
this page, Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 
tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


Going Some 

STORY is told about the first run which 
the now famous “Twentieth Century 
Limited” train made from New York to Chi- 
cago. The story goes that when the fireman 
lowered the chute, which scoops up water from 
between the rails and fills the reservoir in the 
tender, he failed to gauge correctly the ca- 
pacity of the tank and the water, overflowing, 
ran through the full length of the vestibuled 
train, so powerful was the force which im- 

pelled it against the door of the first coach. 
The railroad company sought to remedy this 


trouble and on the next run a blind coach, one. 


without a door opening next to the engine, 
was used. This proved to be a prevention of 
the flood trouble. 

One night, after the “Twentieth Century” 
had made a name for itself, a tramp climbed 
aboard the platform of the first coach as the 
train was leaving Cleveland, Ohio. He knew 
that the next stop was Toledo, more than one 
hundred miles away, and saw an opportunity 
to travel undisturbed on a limited train, but 
the fireman saw him as he comfortably settled 
down for the trip. When the train took water 
a few miles out the tank overflowed quite pro- 
fusely and again the deluge occurred just be- 
fore entering Toledo, and the engineer tells 
that while he was spending a moment with his 
engine in the depot in Toledo the most washed 
out specimen of humanity he had ever seen 
came up to him and said, “Say, mister, what 
was the names of them two rivers we went 
through?” 

DEST 


All His Life 
ERGEANT WHITE'S tenure of office as a 
non-commissioned officer of the —th Cav- 


alry was something that antedated the memory 
of any officer with the regiment. It was the 


old man’s proudest boast that he hadn’t met a 
non-com. in fifteen years who could walk ahead 
of him. 

On one occasion in the Philippines his troop 
was serving with a battalion of colored in- 
fantry. The first time he marched on guard 
with the doughboys he unhesitatingly took his 
place as sergeant of the guard. To his intense 
astonishment a _white-haired old warrior 
marched leisurely around the flank of the guard 
and took his place on his right. Neither of 
them would step down a notch with the result 
that the guard marched to the guard house 
with two grizzled old sergeants abreast of each 
other in the file closers. 

Once at the guard house, Sergeant White 
opened up on his colored comrade. 

“Say,” he demanded, “how long you been a 
non-com., eh?” 

“Whuh dat?” was the reply. 

“I said how long you been a non-com., you 
git that?” the sergeant bristled. 

“How long I been a non-com., eh, how long 
you been, tell me dat.” 

Sergeant White swelled out his chest and 
prepared to squelch the old darky. 

“I been a sergeant for twenty-four years,” 
he announced, and he expected to see the 
colored sergeant faint. But he did nothing of 
the kind. 

“Huh!” he remarked as he walked away. 
“You’s a regular shave-tail, you is. Why, boy, 
ah was borned a sergeant!” 


a 
The Volunteer’s Code 


HE “Regular” had come and gone. Sun- 
baked squares, parallelograms and circles, 
remained. It was at Chickamauga, in ’98, and a 
goodly part of that “Little Old Army,” had 
been concentrated there, prior to the move to 
Tampa, ready for embarking. 














—— 
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Before all of the Regulars had entrained, the 
Volunteers from the several States came pour- 
ing in. The corps’ commander; and the divis- 
ion commanders, had their choice of location, 
and the art of making whole Volunteers, into 
half Regulars, began its exploitation. 

At the various headquarters, Corps, Divis- 
ion and Brigade, business was brisk. Each 
general officer had a staff, and the make-up of 
the same was curiously wrought. There was 
any quantity of young men, whose relatives 
had “inflooence,”’ and the young men promptly 
donned the uniform, with its insignia. 

A Major General, who had led the Division- 
al Cavalry, ‘61-65; was an officer of renown, 
in many ways, who knew enough of civil life 
affairs, especially the newspaper end of it, to 
cause him to assemble the War Correspond- 
ents and ask them not to hit the young men 
too hard. The general said that he would take 
all the youngsters under his official wing, and 
felt sure that he would make good officers, be- 
cause the material was good. 

The war correspondents were always on 
good terms with the general, and promised not 
to be too naughty. 

Only a day or two, subsequent to the pow- 
wow, the correspondents had assembled at the 
quarters of one of their ilk, who had seen ser- 
vice. It had been arranged that instead of 
each correspondent visiting the several head- 
quarters alone, that all should go together 
and thus save the time of the officers. 

The cavalcade, led by the experienced cor- 
respondent, rode to Division Headquarters. 
They halted at the Headquarters Guard, Post 
One, and dismounted. The sentry executed 
“Port Arms,” with a precision that smacked 
of good instruction in the Manual. The dis- 
mounted journalists moved forward, but the 
man with the gun ordered them to halt. He 
had no orders to admit any one, so the cor- 
poral and the sergeant of the guard, were sum- 
moned in turn. Each stated the orders were 
that no one, excepting officers, could be per- 
mitted to pass through the lines, excepting at 
post No. 2. 

An attempt to argue the point, by the ex- 
perienced one, who told the sergeant there 
was some mistake as Post 1 was the proper 
place, was met with orders to move along to 
Post 2, if admittance was wanted. 

The dismounted men led _ their horses 
toward the next sentry who was seen walking 
his post, and tied their horses to the picket 
fence. Then there was another case of “Port, 


Arms,” and another hold-up, which was 
broken by a call from the general, himself, 
who could see the proceedings from his quar- 
ters, and who directed the sentry to admit the 
party. 

There was a hand-shake all around and the 
conversation naturally turned upon the ignor- 
ance of many officers and men. When the gen- 
eral was told of the incident in which Post 2 
was said to be the place to enter, he at first 
seemed somewhat incredulous, but finding that 
it was not a joke he sent an orderly to find the 
Orderly Officer, in charge of the Headquar- 
ters Guard. 

Very quickly came the sound of a military 
approach, and a young officer, wearing the in- 
signia of a staff department, and the passants 
of a captain, executed a real Delsartain salute. 
He was a nice looking chap, but he was so 
dreadfully new. Everything about him creaked 
with newness. 

The newspaper men eyed the young captain, 
and an old Washington correspondent quickly 
whispered the name of one high up in the Gov- 
ernment as the father. To the general’s query 
as to what orders the captain had given about 
allowing war correspondents the entree to 
Headquarters, the captain, his eyes aglow with 
zeal, replied: 

“T-I’ve not given any, Sir! But, I’ll turn out 
the Guard, if you wish me to!” 

“That will do, Sir!” vociferated the general, 
his face almost purple, as he waved the young 
officer away, and turning to the correspond- 
ents, he acknowledged that it was on him, and 
the others replied, “How?” 


Pes 
His Plea 


¢¢ TUDGE,” said the prisoner, “I would like to 
ask a few questions before I enter my 
plea.” 

“You have the court’s permission,” said the 
judge. 

“Tf I go on trial,” said the prisoner, “do I 
have to sit here and hear all the hypothetical 
questions asked by the lawyers?” 

“Certainly,” said the judge. 

“And hear all the handwriting experts?” 

“Of course.” 

“And follow the reasoning of the chemistry 
and insanity experts?” 

“Very probably,” said the judge. 

“Well, then, judge, I will enter my plea.” 

“What is it?” asked the judge. 

“Guilty” 
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The Same, Only a Little Different 


7 were newly married, and on a honey- 


moon trip. They put up at a skyscraper 

hotel. The bridegroom felt indisposed, and 
the bride said she would slip out and do a little 
shopping. In due time she returned and 
tripped blithely up to her room, a little awed by 
the number of doors that looked all alike. But 
“she was sure of her own and tapped gently on 
the panel. 

“I’m back, honey, let me in,” she whispered. 

No answer. 

“Honey, honey, let me in!” she 
again, rapping louder. Still no answer. 

“Honey, honey, it’s Alice. Let me in.” 

There was a silence for several seconds; 
then a man’s voice, cold and full of dignity, 
came from the other side of the door. 

“Madam, this is not a beehive; it’s a bath- 
room.” 


called 


Ves 
Pat's Engineering 
N engine had been left out of the round- 
house against the regulations of the road. 

Pat and his friend, who were wipers at the 
round-house, discovered the oversight, and Pat 
‘volunteered to run the locomotive in. Mounting 
to the cab he looked over the mechanism before 
him with a great show of confidence and seized 
the reverse lever. The engine started with a rush 
through the door held open by the other man. 
Nothing would have saved the great machine 
from tearing down the other side of the build- 
‘ing if Pat in desperation had not seized every 
available valve and lever till he found the throt- 
tle. With a horrible snort the engine rushed 
out again. Three times this was repeated, when 
Pat, looking out, saw his friend convulsed with 
laughter. 

“What's the joke?” he asked. “What are ye 
laughin’ at? It’s you’re own dommed fault. 
Phwy didn’t ye shut the dure when I got it in 
the furst toime!” 


Pw yT 


Sampson's Reply 
COMPANY of scapegraces meeting a pious 
old man named Samson, one of them ex- 
claimed: “Ah, now we're safe. We'll take 


Samson along with us, and then, should we be 
set upon by a thousand Philistines, he'll slay 
them all.” 

“My young friend,” quietly responded the old 
man, “to do that I should have to borrow your 
jawbone.” 





NAVY LIFE. 
A Distinguished Visitor 


T happened on an inauguration day in Wash- 
ington and a member of a governor’s staff 

was, for the first time, arrayed in his full uni- 
form. When he arrived at the Capitol, he re- 
membered having left something at his board- 
ing-house and turned back after it. The land- 
lady’s small daughter answered the bell. She 
did not recognize the lodger in his showy and 
magnificent dress. 

“Who is it?” asked the mother before going 
into the parlor. 

“I don’t know, mamma, but I think it’s 
God.” 

Pez 


He Was Raised 


YEAR ago a manufacturer hired a boy. 
For months there was nothing notice- 
able about him except that he never took his 
eyes off the machine he was running. A few 
weeks ago, the manufacturer looked up from 
his work to see the boy standing beside his 
desk. 
“What do you want?” he asked. 
“Want my pay raised.” 
“What are you getting?” 
“Three dollars a week.” 
“Well, how much do you think you are 
worth?” 
“Four dollars.” 
“You think so, do you?” 
“Yes, sir, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ so fer three 
weeks, but I’ve been so blame busy, I haven't 
had time to speak to you about it.” 


Ts 
Not Their Sort 


summer day, Bishop C——, 


who is fond of donning old clothes and 
tramping through the mountains of West Vir- 


NE warm 


ginia, entered an inn where several men were 
drawn up at the bar. 

“Come join us,” called out one of the men 
hospitably. : 

“No, thank you,” said the bishop. 
fact is, I never drink.” 

“Do you eat hay?” retorted the West Vir- 
ginian, nettled at the bishop’s refusal and eying 
him quizzically. 

“No,” was the bland reply. 

“Then I say,” drawled the mountaineer look- 
ing at the others to see the effect of his witti- 
cism, “then I say, you’re not fit company for 
man or beast.” 


“The 
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EVERHART-GARTRELL 


At Montgomery, Ala., November 3, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Lay Hampton Everhart, U. S. 
N., and Miss Louisiana Antoinette Gartrell, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MARS-BURR 


At Fort Snelling Minn., 1906, 
Lieutenant James A. Mars, 2nd U. S. Cavalry, 
and Miss Marion Elizabeth Burr. 


November 3, 


McCLEARY-WOHLGEMUTH 


At Fort Leavenworth, Kans., October 30, 1906, 
Lieutenant William Robert McCleary, 18th VU. S. 


Infantry, and Miss Agnes Catherine Wohlge- 
muth. 
McKINLAY-SELLMAN 
At Fort Riley, Kans., October 31, 1906, Lieu- 


tenant Louis H. McKinlay, Artillery Corps, U. S 
A., and Miss Clara Randolph Sellman. 


MOORE-BUTLER 


At Lucerne, Switzerland, November 10, 1906, 
Captain Dan Tyler Moore, Artil'ery Corps, U. S. 
A., and Miss Luvie Jones Butler. 


PAYNE-GORTON 


At New York, N. Y., November 3, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Frederick R. Payne, U. S. N., 
and Miss Ethel Louise Gorton. 





Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


STURGES-MONTGOMERY 


At San Francisco, Cal., October 24, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Edward Albert Sturges, 5th U. S. Cavalry, 
and Miss Edna Montgomery. 


WIEGENSTEIN-MacDONALD 


At Valentine, Neb., October 25, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Henry A. Wiegenstein, 25th U. S. Infantry, 
and Miss Edna Mary MacDonald. 


COOK-BISHOP 


At Washington, D. C., November 7, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Merlyn G. Cook, U. S. Navy, and Miss 
Helen M. Bishop. 


WILLIAMS-McILLVAINE 


At Philadelphia, Pa., November 6, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant Roger Williams, U. S. N., Miss 
Frances Randall Mclllvaine. 


and 


YATES-COLE 


At Washington, D. C., November 7, 1906, Lieu- 
tenant A. F. H. Yates, U. S. N., and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Cole. 


JEWELL-MOSBY 


At New York, N. Y., October 27, 1906, Captain 
Frank C. Jewell, U. S. A, and Miss Cecil 
Mosby. 
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BORN 


BAKER.—At Norfolk, Va., October 23, 1906, to 
Paymaster C. S. Baker, U. S. Navy, and Mrs. 
Baker, a son—Cecil Sherman Baker, Jr. 


BURGESS.—At Fort Totten, N. Y., October 21, 
1906, to Captain L. R. Burgess, U. S. Army, 
and Mrs. Burgess, a son. 


JAMISON.—In Peoria, Ill, October 27, 1906, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Albert Woodward Jamison, 
a daughter—Amy Bash. Mrs. Jamison, former- 
ly Edith Bash, is a daughter of Major Daniel 
N. Bash, U. S. Army, retired, a sister of Cap- 
tain. Louis H. Bash, U. S. Army, and a niece 


of Lieutenant Colonel John Green Ballance, U. 
S. Army, retired. 


MOSES.—At. Jamaica Plain, Mass., October 20, 
1906, to Major Laurence H. Moses, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, and Mrs. Moses, a daughter. 


OAKES.—At Galveston, Tex., October 16, 1906, 


to Captain John C. Oakes, U. S. Army, and 
Mrs. Oakes, a son. 


RICE.—At Washington, D. C., October 27, 1906, 
to Captain J. H. Rice, ordnance department, U. 
S. Army, and Mrs. Rice, a son—John Angell 
Rice. 


WEST.—At Fort Leavenworth, Kan., October 14, 
1906, to Lieutenant R. J. West, U. S. Army, and 
Mrs. West, a son. 


MARTIN.—At Vancouver Barracks, Wash., Fri- 
day, October 19, 1906, a daughter, Jane, to the 
wife of Capt. C. H. Martin, Q.M.D., U. S. A. 





DIED 


ANDERSON.—At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 16, 1906, Mrs. Sarah Clitz Anderson, 
mother of the late Captain Robert H. Anderson, 
U. S. Army. 


CARSON.—At Lander, Wyo., October 21, 1906, 
Thomas Gillespie, Jr., son of Captain Thomas 
G. Carson, U. S. Army, and Mrs. Carson. 


SINCLAIR.—At Baltimore, Md., November 6, 
1906, Mrs. Lelia I. Sinclair, widow of Com- 
mander Arthur Sinclair of the United States 
and Confederate States navies. 


WEIR.—At Portland, Oreg., October 23, 1906, 
Mrs. William H. Weir, sister of Lieutenant 
Colonel W. A. Glassford, signal corps, U. S. 
Army, and aunt of Lieutenant Pelham D. Glass- 
ford, U. S. Army, also of Midshipman W. A. 
Glassford, Jr., U. S. Navy. 


WHITE.—At Buffalo, N. Y., November 4, 1906, 
Mrs. Agnes Sykes White, sister of the late Ma- 
jor General George Sykes, U. S. Army. 


DELEHANTY.—At Albany, N. Y., October 26, 
1906, in his eighty-seventh year, Michael Dele- 
hanty, father of Captain Daniel Delehanty, U. 
S. Navy, retired; uncle of Captain D. D. V. 
Stuart, U. S. Navy, and of Mrs. Low, wife of 
Commander W. F. Low, U. S. Navy, retired. 


HEATH.—At Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 28, 1906, Harriet E., wife of Col- 
onel Frank Heath, ordnance department, U. S. 
Army. 


WARREN.—At New York City, N. Y., October 
20, 1906, Assistant Engineer B. H. Warren, U. 
S. Navy, retired. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 
branch of the service. All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 
no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


The hunting season has begun in earnest. 
Hunting parties return from the forests 
ladened with deer, duck, quail and wild tur- 
keys. Occasionally a bear is shot, also wolves. 

One or two men in hospital and one in the 
guard house speaks well for the health and 
discipline of Fort Apache during the month of 
October. 

Since the chilling fall evenings came to 
make riding by moonlight unattractive, bridge 
whist is the favorite pastime. 

Lieutenant Marion Raysor was in charge of 
the pay escort which went to Holbrook early 
in October. 

The new post exchange building with its 
abundance of room is being stocked with 
Christmas goods. The sales are often more 
than sixty dollars a day, many of which are 
to Indians who are enjoying the payments 
made to them by the quartermaster for wood 
and hay delivered. 


Troop G, 5th Cavalry, left the post on Octo- 
ber 25th for a three days’ practice march. The 
route taken was over the Holbrook road and 
a stop was made at Coolie’s ranch. 

Mr. Coolie of Coolie’s ranch has gone to 
Washington for a visit that he might meet 
again those officers with whom he scouted 
Arizona Territory many years ago. 

Miss Amy Smith has returned from a three 
months’ visit with friends in Los Angeles. 

The bridges at White and Black River 
crossings are almost completed. The work, 
which is being done by the Interior Depart- 
ment, is in charge of Captain Kelly, Indian 
agent at San Carlos. The workmen are In- 
dians and as all lumber and iron has to be 
hauled over many miles of mountain road the 
building has taken much time but when com- 
pleted and the rivers can be crossed without 
danger to lives and property the favored route 
to railway will be to Rice, which town is but 
sixty-seven miles from Apache while that to 
Holbrook is over ninety. 
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An infant daughter of a scout died at the 
scouts’ camp on the reservation, on October 
19th, of tuberculosis. 

Already heavy snows are delaying the mails. 
On the seventeenth of October the mail wag- 
on did not reach the fort until late night— 
though the schedule time is five P. M., owing to 
the fall of over a foot of snow between the 
post and Pine Top. 

More than thirty men have been discharged 
from Troops G and E during the month of Oc- 
tober and almost as many will follow in No- 
vember and December, consequently the ranks 
are being greatly depleted owing to the un- 
willingness of all to re-enlist as the prospect 
of another winter in this far off land—ninety 
miles from nowhere. These troops have been 
at Apache for nearly three years and long for 
change. 

Captain Sydney Haight has returned from 
Fort Wingate, where he was ordered on courts 
martial. 

Field sports 
than usually attractive. 
war was an interesting feature 
There were many from 
River agency. 

The. wife of Commissary Sergeant Boburg 
is in charge of the Christmas tree which is be- 
ing prepared for the children of the garrison. 
As Mrs. all 
church work and entertainments num- 
ber of years the tree cannot fail to be more 
than usually attractive. 


on October 28th more 
The mounted tug of 
of the day. 
the White 


were 


visitors 


Boburg has been interested in 


for a 


The post school has a large attendance. 
Many of the children come many miles daily 
to attend; their fathers being citizens em- 


ployed in garrison and living on the reserva- 
tion. 
The 


business. 


post exchange is doing a flourishing 
Three thousand dollars taken 
in from sales during the month of October. 
An unique 
officers’ 
used for the were stretched 
from to of of 
twine which the guests found hard to untan- 


gle. 


were 


hallowe’en party was given on 


line. An empty set of quarters was 
In it 


hundreds 


occasion. 


attic cellar yards 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln have re- 
turned from Ames, Iowa, where they have 
been for six weeks visiting Lieutenant Lin- 
coln’s parents. 


Lieutenant W. F. Morrison, Mrs. Morrison, 
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and the baby left for West Point, New York. 
Lieutenant Morrison is detailed as an in- 
structor in the Department of Philosophy. 

Captain and Mrs. W. M. Cruikshank are 
now away from the post visiting Mrs. Cruik- 
shank’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Holabird, at 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Lieutenant W. M. Davis has returned from 
Fort D. A. Russell, where he has been since 
July on duty with the 12th Battery, Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Mr. M. B. Meanley of Baltimore was the 
guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Clarence Deems, 
Jr., last week. 

Mrs. Johnson-of Chester, Pa., has been visit- 
ing Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. Brown. 

Captain Cruikshank was a dinner guest of 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Deems on Sunday last. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. Brown enter- 
tained at dinner Wednesday evening, Mrs. 
Johnson and Captain Cruikshank being the 
guests. 

On _ hallowe’en and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Deems, Jr., entertained the garrison at 
cards. Those present were Colonel and Miss 
Anderson, Captain Cruikshank, Captain Ord- 
way, Lieutenant and Mrs. Watson, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Lincoln, Captain Lanza, Lieutenant 
Colonel Anderson won 
the first prize for the gentlemen, and Miss An- 


Lieutenant 


Davis and Dr. Morse. 


derson won the first prize for the ladies. Cap- 
tain Lanza received the consolation 


“Five Hundred” was the game played. 


prize. 

Re- 
freshments were served at a late hour. 

Mrs. Godwin Ordway has gone to St. Louis 
for ten days. 

The McMillan of 


l‘lorida, are now the guests 


Misses St. Augustine, 


of Colonel and 
Miss Anderson. 

Mrs. Charles Jefferson of Delaware City, 
Delaware, is now visiting her sister, Mrs. F. 
H. Lincoln. 

Captain Chase has reported for duty, and 
has assumed command of the 103d Company, 
Ca 

Miss Hall of Delaware City, Delaware, will 
be the guest of Mrs. F. H. Lincoln next week. 

Mrs. Watson leaves in a few days for her 
home in Georgia to be gone until the middle 
of January. 

Captain Chase has been granted a leave for 
seven days. 

Subsalibre the order of 
the day for some time past. It is expected that 
will be held 


practice has been 


service practice on its conclu- 


sion. 
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Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The International Fair is over. Our post played 
quite an important part on different occasions 
during the celebrations. All the 
post took part in the parade. The General and 
his staff riding in automobiles. After the fair 
was opened a spread was laid at the Lobin resi- 
dence for the visiting State officials, army of- 
and Mexican officials. This has 
custom since the founding of the fair. 

Lieutenant Jacobs gave a box party at “The 
County Chairman.” and Mrs. Pur- 
cell, Lieutenant and Mrs. Compton, Mrs. Little, 
Lieutenant Foster, Captain and Mrs. Arrowsmith 


troops at the 


ficers been a 


Lieutenant 


and Captain and Mrs. Cordray were in the 
party. 

Lieutenant Burgin entertained at dinner on the 
26th. His guests were Lieutenant and Mrs. 


Symington, Misses Cunningham and Lieutenant 
Craigie. 

Captain Cranston entertained Major Bennett 
Captain Fleming and Captain Hay at dinner on 
the 25th. 

Major and Mrs. Gardner have arrived in the 
post. 

Lieutenant Burgin gave a birthday party at 
the home of Captain and Mrs. Fleming on the 
14th. Among the guests were Captain and Mrs. 
Fleming, Lieutenant and Mrs. Symington, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Little, the Misses 
Cunningham and Clark, Lieutenant Prosser and 
Mr. Cook. 

Captain and Mrs. 
dinner on the 25th. Their guests were General 
Mrs. McCaskey, Colonel and Mrs. Mans, 
Captain and Mrs. Rosenbaum and Captain and 
Mrs. Goode. 


Arrowsmith entertained at 


and 


Mrs. McCaskey entertained at dinner on the 
26th. The Mesdames Finley, Pit- 
man, Bennett, Fleming, Cranston, Goode, Me 
Caskey, Cordray and Bankhead. 

Lieutenant C. H. Rich has returned from Dal- 
las. 

Lieutenant C. W. Cole, of the 
opened a recruiting station in town. 


guests were 


Navy, has 
On the first 
day there were nine applications for enlistment. 

Captains O’Neil Childs 
Donald, from Fort McIntosh, have been visitors 


and and Lieutenant 
in the post during the month. 

An elaborate banquet was tendered to Colonel 
John Pitman on the 25th. 
The 


service on the 12th. 


Captain Schramm was 


toast master. colonel retired from active 


Major Hatch has returned from the East 
Lieutenant McCaskey has been absent several 
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days during the month at Fort Clark enjoying a 
hunt. 
Lieutenant Kelley has returned from Ken- 
tucky and Lieutenant Hunter from Baltimore. 
Captain and Mrs. Arrowsmith gave a reception. 
on the first for Lieutenant and Mrs. Guy Kent. 
Mrs. Kent is a sister of the Lieutenants Rich of 
this post. Lieutenant and Mrs. Kent have gone to- 
Fort Clark for station. 
a few days en route. 
Veterinarian Pick, Ist Cavalry, has gone to 
Fort Clark to treat several sick animals. 
The Quartermaster provided tentage for the 
accommodation of the Mexican soldiers during 
the fair. 


They visited here for 


Hops are now held regularly on Friday night. 

Mr. G. W. Brackenridge, of San Antonio, has 
presented a new tent for the use of an amuse- 
ment hall for the men. It was opened on Sun- 
day the third with appropriate church services. 
The men took up collections to provide for va- 
rious kinds of games and reading matter 

Lieutenant and Mrs. McCaskey entertained at 
dinner on the 26th. Their guests were Major and 
Mrs. Finley, Major and Mrs. Gardner and Mrs. 
McCaskey. 


West Point, N. Y. 


The past month has flown. With social events 
of general interest sufficient to brighten the dull 
round of study and drill, with the all- 
football game to anticipate at the 
weeks end, all have enjoyed the beautiful autumn 


and 
absorbing 
season at the post. The brilliancy of foliage 
has been wanting this year, but the dull tints 
have lingered long as there has not been sufficient 
force of wind to render the leafless. 

On October 11 two thousand members of the 
Military Order of the Legion of the 


United States, under the auspices of the New 


trees 
Loyal 


York Commandery visited the Point, arriving 
at the south wharf by the steamer “Sirius” of the 
Iron Steamboat Line at The vis- 
Hall, where, 
at an informal reception, they were presented to 


the officers of the 


about 2 p. m. 


itors were escorted to Memorial 


post. The public buildings 
had been thrown open and after they had been 
inspected and visits paid to the various section 
rooms, the afternoon drills were witnessed. A 
review of the Cadets in 
the distinguished visitors followed. At its con- 


Battalion of honor of 


clusion adjournment was made to the quarters 
of the Superintendent, where Col. and Mrs. 
Scott received, assisted by Mesdames Larned, 


Whitlock, Morris and the Misses Delafield, while 


at the tea table Mesdames Dudley and Carsom 
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dispensed tea and coffee. The afternoon was 
very cold and windy and at the review overcoats 
were a necessity, thus depriving the formation 
of much of its picturesqueness. Generals Fred. 
Grant and Horace Porter and Admiral Erben 
were among the visitors. The superintendent 
and Col. Dudley had been guests at the Loyal 
Legion dinner in New York City on the previous 
evening, and returned to the post with the vis- 
itors. 

The Portuguese minister visited the Point on 
‘Thursday afternoon, October 25. A salute was 
fired in his honor and a review of the battalion 
tendered him. 

The most interesting social event of the month 
was the wedding, on October 16, of Lieutenant 
George Blanchard Comly, 3d Cavalry, assistant 
instructor in the Department of Drawing, and 
Miss Anna Breck Aspinwall, daughter of Rev. 
John A. Aspinwall, first rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., where the ceremony 
occurred. 

The bride’s only attendant was her maid of 
honor, Miss Muriel Goepel, of Brooklyn, who 
was attired in pink chiffon cloth, with hat of 
pink crepe lisse adorned with roses. 

The bride was escorted by her brother, her 
father having performed the ceremony, assisted 
by Rey. D. Ernest Smith, the present rector 
of the church. The wedding gown was of white 
mousseline covered with old rose point lace and 
bertha of the same. Her jewels were a string 
of pearls with diamond pendant. Jewels and lace 
were family heirlooms. 

The groom was attended by his brother, Mr. 
Garrard Comly, of Boston, as best man. 

The ushers were: Lieutenant J. Hudson Poole, 
Lieutenant Henry Torney, Lieutenant William 
Kelly, Lieutenant Edward Canfield, Jr., Lieuten- 
ant Robert Jackson and Lieutenant Philip Sheri- 
dan. Groom and ushers were in full uniform. A 
-wedding breakfast at the home of the bride, 17 
Dupont Circle, followed the ceremony. 

After a brief wedding trip, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Comly returned to the post on October 29. 
.and for a few days were guests of Col. and Mrs. 
Larned, preparatory ot settling in their tempo- 
wary quarters in the old hospital. 

On October 20, at Trinity Church, Princeton, 
N. J., occurred the marriage of Miss Anna Mer- 
rill Scott, daughter of Col. Hugh L. Scott, su- 
perintendent of the Military Academy, and Mr. 
David Hunter Stockton; another October wed- 
ding in which the friends of the superintendent 
and his family were deeply interested. 


The meetings of the card and reading clubs 
were resumed in November. The first meeting 
of the card club was held at the Ladies Rooms 
at the Officers’ Club, where the members were 
the guests of Mrs. Bettison. At the second 
meeting, held at the same place, the ladies were 
the guests of Mrs. Kelly. 

The first meeting of the Ladies’ Reading Club, 
an organization now entering on its thirteenth 
year, was held at Mrs. Paine’s on November Ist. 
“History of London to Reformation” was the 
title of the paper read. 

“History of London from Reformation,” was 
the subject of the paper read by Mrs. Frazier 
at the second meeting on November 8. The fol- 
lowing are the dates of Cadet hops through Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. The 
hop card bears a colored sketch of Cullum Hall, 
the scene of the festivities, and the moon-flooded 
landscape suggests winter. 

Dates of hops: September 15 and 29. October 
13 and 27. November 3, 10, 24 and 28 (Thanks- 
giving eve.). December 22, 24, 29 and 31. 

A number of distinguished clergymen, differ- 
ing widely in their ecclesiastical affiliations have 
assisted the chaplain at the Sunday services. On 
October 21, Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior 
of the Order of the Holy Cross, preached in the 
morning in Cullum Hall, and in the evening at 
the Cadet Chapel. The subject of the sermon in 
the morning was “Leadership,” while “Conver- 
sion,” was the theme of the address in the even- 
ing. 

On the following Sunday, October 28, Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church at Montclair, N. J., preached morning 
and evening. “Co-workers With God,” was the 
subject treated in the morning; and the parable 
of the two sons as related in St. Matthew xxi— 
28-32, was discussed at the evening service. 

Both Father Huntington and Mr. Fosdick ad- 
dressed the evening meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the eloquence and earnestness of these two 
men representing such widely different schools of 
religions, thought and training, appealed equally 
to the large number of cadets gathered at the 
meetings, attendance at which was voluntary. On 
Sunday next, November 11, Rev. Edward C. 
Moore, Chaplain of Harvard University will 
preach at the morning service in Cullum Hall. 

Dr. Patten, Rev. Hugh Black and Dean Robins 
are among prospective speakers who will address 
the cadets from time to time. 

During October and November, football is the 
all-engrossing topic here. About it all interests 
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are centered, and all at the post, from the gray 
haired colonel to the small boy who can just lisp 
the Corps cheer, join in the inspiring ’Rah ’Rah 
’Rah with all their heart and lungs. The inter- 
est increases in an ascending scale from that 
taken in the preliminary games, when the team 
is getting down to work, through the breathless 
suspense attaching to the “big” games, and then, 
a final concentrated, heart thrilling, loyal interest 
engendered in the breasts of all by the final con- 
test at Franklin Field. 

In the long list of visitors at games, hops, or 
those attracted simply by the charms of the Point 
at this season have been the following: Generals 
Grant, Brooke, Roe; General and Mrs. Has- 
brouck; General & Mrs. Mordecai; Admirals 
Coghlan and Erben; Captain and Mrs. Alexander 
R. Piper; Captain Fred W. Sladen; Captain L. 
K. Webster; Major J. K. Cree, Miss Cree; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Wharton Edwards; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Sinclair and Miss Pendleton, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Prince and Princess Cantacuzene, of 
Russia; Dr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Smith, of New 
York, Mrs. E. St. John Greble and Miss Greble; 
Miss Hobbs, daughter of General C. W. Hobbs; 
Major James W. Howard, Miss Howard and the 
Misses Juliet and Emma Delafield, daughter of 
the late Col. Richard Delafield, superintendent 
of the Military Academy from Sept. 8, 1856 to 
January 23, 1861, and from January 28, 1861, to 
March 1, 1861. 


Annapolis, Md. 


What with football and hops, calls and recep- 
tions going on constantly, November has been 
a busy month at the Naval Academy. 

The indoor drills have begun and infantry and 
artillery have been displayed by engineering exer- 
cises. 

Several resignations from the Corps of Mid- 
shipmen have been accepted during the month, 
among them was that of Midshipman Kitigaka, 
of Japan, a member of the third class. 

The officers have issued invitations for their 
series of winter dances, which begin early in 
December. 

The Midshipmen’s hop of November roth was 
largely attended. Mrs. Keating, the wife of Lieu- 
tenant A. B. Keating, U. S. N., received with 
the Cadet Brigade Commander. There were hosts 
of guests present from nearby cities. 

On the 6th the annual meeting of the officers’ 
mess was held and about fifty resident members 
were on hand. Three new members of the 
House Committee were elected to fill vacancies. 
They were Lieutenants Craven, MacArthur and 


Church. Being the night, also, of election day, 
returns were made direct to the mess, which 
added much interest to the meeting. The “spread” 
afterwards, reflected much credit upon those 
who had charge of the delightful reunion. 

The social event of the month in the town was 
the recital by Miss Dorsey, of Baltimore, given 
at the executive mansion on the 15th. Those 
most prominent in Annapolis society were among 
the patronesses. 

Mrs. Edwin Warfield, the wife of the Gover- 
nor of Maryland, has begun her pleasant weekly 
receptions. 

Active preparations are going steadily on for 
the production of “Carmen” next month at the 
Colonial Theatre, by a company composed of 
ladies and gentlemen of Annapolis and the Na- 
val Academy Society. 

Mrs. W. C. P. Muir, wife of Commander 
Muir, U. S. N., gave a five hundred party on the 
7th, in honor of Miss Clayton, of Washington. 

Mrs. H. McL. P. Huse entertained at five hun- 
dred on the 6th. 

Mrs. H. E. Smith, wife of Professor Smith, 
gave a series of bridge parties during the 
month. 

Mrs. Hayne Ellis entertained at bridge on 
the 8th at her new home on King George street. 

Rear Admiral and Mrs. McCalla were the 
guests of their daughter, Mrs: Arthur Mac Ar- 
thur the first week of November. 

Mrs. Broilson has had her mother, Mrs. Ward, 
of Rochester, N. Y., with her during Novem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Ralph Earle, whose husband is the In- 
spector of Powder for the eastern district, is 
with her mother, Mrs. Caspar Schenk, on King 
George street. 

Mrs. Gatewood S. Lincoln has returned and 
opened her apartments in Goldsborough Row. 

Lieutenant Lincoln is back from Cuba with 
the U. S. S. Newark. 

Mrs. James McConnell, of New Orleans, spent 
a few days with her son, Lieutenant Clumins, 
during the first. part of the month. 

Mrs. Colvocoresses spent several days in 
Washington with Mrs. Sampson. 

Mrs. Dupuy McCormick entertained at two 
delightful receptions on the 8th and 15th. 

Captain Tilley, commanding the battleship 
Iowa, was in Annapolis recently on a visit to 
his son, Midshipman Tilley. 

Lieutenant Edward McCauley, of the General 
Board, is down frequently assisting in the coach- 
ing of the football team. 

What the Navy’s chances are to be on Decem- 





ber first so close aboard as it is, are not yet 
definitely certain. But the team is in Philadel- 
phia to do its best—and it will undoubtedly be 
done. 

Everyone here who can possibly get away will 
accompany the Brigade to Franklin Field and 
the Naval Academy will be wrapped in silence 
all that stirring day. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Mrs. Fuller entertained the Bridge Club on the 
afternoon of the 26th. 

Lieutenant Colonel Evans entertained at dinner 
on the night of the 26th. His guests were Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Mrs. von Schrader and Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Geary. 

Mrs. Geary arrived on the 23rd. She was ac- 
companied by her mother, Mrs. Slaughter, and 
two children. 

Lieutenants D. D. Gregory, 5th Cavalry, and 
C. G. Bunker, Artillery Corps, have returned to 
the post for duty. 

Mrs. N. A. Goodspeed, who has been ill in 
St. Luke’s Hospital for some time, is able to be 
around again. 

“Ladies’ night” at the club began on the 
twenty-fourth. Bridge and dancing were er- 
joyed. 

Captain William S. Littlebrant entertained on 
the afternoon of the twenty-fourth in honor of 
Miss Kastron. 

Lieutenant Allan Parker left on the 23rd for 
Monterey, California, and returned on the first. 

Captain Cornish was absent several days at 
Fort Riley, Kans., during the month, taking his 
examinations for promotion. 

Mrs. Crampton has left for her home in St. 
Albans, Vt. 

The recruit companies have been supplied with 
the new rifle. 

The Ladies Bridge Club met with Mrs. Allen 
Parker on the 19th. 

Mrs. J. R. Musgrave entertained the club on 
the 12th. 

Lieutenant E. J. Ely has returned from Fort 
Ethan Allen, Lieutenant Heaton from Fort Riley 
and Lieutenant and Mrs. Hasson, from an ex- 
tended absence in Washington. 

Captain A. M. Fuller entertained Major G. H. 
Morgan and Major T. J. Lewis from Fort Riley 
during the month. 

Several of the officers attended a _ reception 
given in town by Light Battery A of the National 
Guard on the i2th in honor of General Greely 

Lieutenant Wm. G. Heaton, 13th Cavalry, has 
been granted a short leave of absence. 
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Lieutenants Luhn and Ely have been relieved 
from post duties in order to prepare for examina- 
tion for promotion. . 

A general court martial has been ordered to 
meet here. The senior officer is Captain Little- 
brant and Lieutenant Bunker is Judge Advocate. 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 


The twenty-one day march has come and gone. 
The officers and men enjoyed it greatly. While 
at Las Cruces, New Mexico, Colonel Van Patten 
and Colonel Liewellyn of the State militia en- 
tertained the officers at dinner. Major Portello 
was called home from the practice march on ac- 
count of the serious illness of his son. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. J. H. Como have returned 
from Oklahoma City, where they have been spend- 
ing a leave of absence. 

Captain and Mrs. M. D. Cronin have returned 
to the post. The captain spent several weeks in 
Mexico while Mrs. Cronin visited her parents in 
California. 

Captain J. E. Hunt has returned from Fort 
Sill where he was ordered for court martial 
duty. 

Captain H. M. Powell, Quartermaster 25th In- 
fantry, having disposed of all Government prop- 
erty at Fort Niobrara has reported here for duty. 

Mrs. W. S. Tilton entertained at tea for severab 
ladies of the garrison on the 13th. 

The Social Club of El Paso gave its opening 
dance on the 15th. Several from the garrison 
attended. 

Captain Charles F. Bates, after an absence on 
detached service for a period of three years, has 
joined the regiment. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Henry A. Wegenstein are 
expected to arrive in the post in a short time. He 
is bringing his bride to visit his old friends of 
the battalion. They will go to Fort McIntosh 


for station early in December. 


Fort McIntosh, Texas 


Dr. and Mrs. Ira C. Brown entertained the gar- 
rison on the thirty-first. Games appropriate for 
the evening were played. 

Lieutenant Paul H. Clark left for Fort Sam 
Houston on the sixth for treatment in the Hos- 
pital at that post. Since his arrival here he has 
been troubled with bronchitis and a change of 
station has been recommended for him 

Captain Lewis and family arrived on the twen- 
ty-second from Fort Leavenworth 

Mrs. Douglas Donald and children came from 
Valentine, Nebraska, on the twenty-fourth. 

The twenty-one day “hike” came to a close op 
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the 30th. The officers making the march were 
Captain O’Neil, Captain Childs, Lieutenant Elser 
and Dr. Brown. Captain O’Neil was called in 
from the march to go to Fort Leavenworth for 
his examination and left here on the twentieth. 
Captain Childs, who had been on General Court 
Martial duty at Fort Sill, returned on the seven- 
teenth and joined the command in the field on 
the twentieth. Captain Lewis joined the troops on 
the march on the twenty-sixth. It was an in- 
teresting march from some points, the hunting 
was good and the weather and roads good, but 
the difficulty of obtaining water made it disa- 
greeable. The men have been telling snake 
stories ever since their return. The largest rat- 
tler killed was more than five feet long. 

The detachment under Lieutenant R. P. Har- 
bold that remained at Fort Niobrara to abandon 
the post, has Har- 
bold has taken up his command of 
Company K, relieving Lieutenant Donald, the 
post Quartermaster, from that duty. Lieutenant 


arrived here. Lieutenant 


duties in 


Harbold has been detailed in charge of athletics 
relieving Lieutenant Donald. 

Lieutenant Clark has been relieved from duty 
with Company M and also as exchange officer, 
Lieutenant Elser relieving him in the latter case. 

Work of installing the new sewer system is 
It is thought that it will 
Contracts for 
the material awarded to Mr. Netzer, of 
Laredo, and Mr. Shafer, of San Antonio. 

Captain E. A. 
the command on the thirty-first. 

Court Martial has been ap- 
here. Captain O’Neil is the 
while Lieutenant Harbold 

The other members are Cap- 


progressing rapidly. 
be completed within ‘sixty days. 
were 
Lewis mustered and inspected 
A new General 
pointed to meet 
senior member is the 
Judge Advocate 
tains FE. A. Lewis and Marshall Child and Lieu- 
tenants Donald, Blyth and Elser. 
Chaplain Mrs. L. G. 

Mexico the last of the month. 


Steward left for 

They will take 
steamer from some Mexican port for New York 
City. 
for three months. 


and 


The chaplain has been granted a sick leave 
During the absence of Dr. Brown on the prac 
tice march, Dr. Hallsell, of Laredo, performed 
the duties of post surgeon 

The supplementary target finished on 


season 
October thirty-first. Special course B being au 


thorized by the Department commander. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Capt. R. P. O’Connor, assistant has 


arrived in the garrison from the Presidio. 


surgeon, 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Gunster entertained for a 
few days Mr. William Forrester, of Memphis, 
Tenn. The serious illness of his father shortened 
his stay and called him home. 

The sister of Mrs. Normoyle, Miss Ecker, of 
Chicago, will spend the winter in the post. .* 

Mrs. Springe had for guests during the month, 
her brother, Lieutenant Murphy, of Fort Slocum, 
N. Y., and Miss Margaret Yost, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. Willito, of Philadelphia, is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. John West. 

Mr. Mrs. F. E. Hinds are entertaining 
Mrs. Bissel, of New York City, who is en route 
for the Philippines to visit her son, Lieutenant 
Bissel, of the roth Infantry. 

Major and Mrs. McCloughry are entertaining 
Mrs. James Hume, of Berkeley, Cal. 

Mrs. Oliver Spaulding is home from a sum- 


and 


mer’s vacation spent in Chicago. 

Miss Gretchen Schumm has also returned from 
a summer spent in New York, the guest of rela- 
tives. 

Major E. C. Carter and family are again in 
the post. They enjoyed an outing this summer at 
Green Lake, Wis. 

Mrs. Case and Miss Case were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. short 
time. Later they joined Captain Case at Fort 
Riley, his permanent station. 

Mrs. C. C. Smith is home from Fort Riley. 
18th Infantry, has 
reported for duty in the garrison. 


Alexander Caldwell for a 


Lieutenant George Sager. 
He came here 
from Mindanao. 

Mrs. Conger, Captain 
returned from her trip East. 

Mrs. Herman Sievert was the guest, in Kansas 
City, during Horse Show week, of Miss Edith 
Schott. 

Mrs. Goodwin had for a guest a few days, Mrs. 


wife of Conger, has 


Hackney, wife of Captain Hackney, of the 21st 
Infantry. 

Mr. Herman Schumm has returned from New 
York City. 

Captain Hetman Schumm and Captain Peter 
Troub have returned from Germany where they 
witnessed the manceuvres of the German Army. 

Major Millar, Artillery Corps, has assumed 
command of the 9th Battery. He has recently 
returned from a sick leave spent in Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Hunter, of Fort Wingate, is the guest of 
her sister, Mrs. Robert Sterritt 

Mr. Desmonde O’Keefe, nephew of Chaplain 
O’Keefe, has f Fort Ogelthorpe, 


returned from 
Ga 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Riggs are entertaining 
Miss Helen Howard, of Atchison, Kan. 

Mrs. A. A. McDonald, of Alabama, is visiting 
ther son, Captain McDonald. 

Captain Z. B. Vance, 11th Infantry, was in 
the post for examination for his majority. Cap- 
tain J. P. O’Neil, 25th Infantry, was also one of 
the officers examined for majority. 

Captain Normoyle is home from Cuba. Cap- 
tain Beall, 3rd Infantry, made a short stay with 
friends in the garrison. 

Lieutenant Jean Brugere, of the French Army, 
has returned from France, where his father’s 
serious illness called him. 

Captain Maury Nichols, 3rd Infantry, was here 
for examination for promotion. 

Lieutenant Colonel William Spaulding has re- 
turned to the garrison after a leave spent in 
the East. 

Captain and Mrs. Peter Murray had for guests 
this month Captain and Mrs. J. M. Arrowsmith 
who were en route for the Philippines. 

Miss Katherine Shields, who has been the 
guest of Captain and Mrs. Peter Murray, has left 
for Fort Douglas on her way home to Manila. 
While the guest of Captain and Mrs. Murray, 
Miss Shields was the guest of honor at a number 
of entertainments. A hop supper given by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Murray for their guest proved 
very pleasant and enjoyable. The guests were 
Captain and Mrs. Baldwin, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Musgrove, Lieutenant and Mrs. Gunster, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Carvan, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Minus, Miss Watson, Miss Hunter, Miss King, 
Miss Lormon, Major Squier, Captains Sheldon, 
Holloran, Wildman and King; Lieutenants Mor- 
tow, Patterson, Cummins, Leasure, Herron and 
Major Wildman. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Musgrove entertained de- 
lightfully at a dinner party complimentary to 
Miss Shields. 

Lieut. Morrow gave a dinner at which Miss 
Shields was the guest of honor. The other guests 
were Captain and Mrs. Murray, Miss Jamison, 
Misses Martin and Hunting, Lieutenants Merry, 
Major and Peyton. 

Mrs. Fuqua gave a luncheon for Miss Shields, 
Mrs. Fisher entertained at bridge in her honor 
and Captain Williams and the officers of the mess 
gave her a very pleasant dinner party. 

One of the most brilliant weddings that has 
occurred here for some time was the Tullock- 
Bolman wedding. Many smaller affairs preceded 
the final event. Among these affairs was a dinner 
party given by Lieutenant and Mrs. Minus for the 
wedding party. 
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Miss Florence Tullock entertained her brides- 
maids at a luncheon, which was a very charming 
affair. 

The infant daughter of Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Warfield, has been christened Ellen Louise, at 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. 

A chafing dish party was given in.the city by 
Miss Baybeth Van Duzee for guests from Ar- 
kansas. Among the guests from the garrison 
were Lieutenants Place and Williams. 

Lieutenant Simper has been assigned to duty as 
Quartermaster on the transport Sheridan. 

Mrs. Peter Traub entertained at a 500 party 
which was a very pleasant affair. 

Mrs. Knudeson and Capt. F. L. Knudeson 
were guests of Mrs. Knudeson’s parents on Pot- 
towatonie street. The Captain returns to the 
Philippines, but Mrs. Knudeson will remain with 
her parents, hoping to regain her health in this 
climate. 

An informal hop was given at Pope Hall by 
the officers of the 18th Infantry, being the first 
hop of the season. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Sherril were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Caldwell for a few 
days. 

A big reception for the members of the 11th 
Battery, F. A., was given by the members of the 
16th Battery at their quarters. 

The enlisted men have organized a Social Club 
and many enjoyable dances are being planned for 
the winter. 

Sergeant Taylor, Hospital Corps, has returned 
after a tour of Europe, extending over four 
months. 

Captain Sievert has gone to Montana to his 
ranch for a two months’ stay. 

Captain G. W. Martin has received six pairs of 
Chinese pheasants. 

A Lyceum course of six numbers has been 
arranged for by Chaplain Axton for the enter- 
tainment of the garrison. Those who will fur- 
nish instruction and amusement during the course 
will be, Josefry, the “Dean of Magicians;” Pitt 
Parker, cartoonist; Strickland Gillilan, the hu- 
morist; the Amphion quartette; Gibson Carl, the 
impersonator; and the Russel Musical Novelty 
Company. 

Mrs. Tomlin, who has been the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Matthews, has returned to New Orleans, 
La. 

A very enjoyable hop was given for the children 
of the garrison during the month. 

The marriage of Miss Mignon Holmes and 
Mr. John Roy Russel, of Kansas City, took place 
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Miss Holmes is well known in 
the garrison, having been the guest of Captain 
and Mrs. Baldwin at many times and numerous 
entertainments were given complimentary to 
her before the wedding. 

Miss Judge, of Salt Lake City, was the guest of 
Mrs. Baldwin and also one of the attendants at 
the wedding. 

Captain and Mrs. Baldwin entertained the bri- 
dal party with a dinner party and followed this 
Among the 
guests at the house party during the week were 
Mrs. Langford and Miss Ellis of New Orleans; 
Miss Judge; Miss Stillman, of Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Misses Lombard, Snider, Tierair, of Kansas 
City. 

The marriage of Miss Agnes Wolgemuth and 
Lieutenant McCleary, 18th Infantry, took place 
October 30 at the home of the bride. 

A linen shower was given in honor of Miss 
Wolgemuth at the home of Miss Aletha Mc- 
Cune. 

Miss Lucia Hunting entertained one Sunday 
evening at a pleasant informal. tea. 

General J. M. J. Sanno has returned to Den- 
ver after a visit with his daughter, Mrs. Harris 
Pendleton. 

Lieutenant? and Mrs. West announce the birth 


November 3. 


by adjournment to the hop room. 


of a son, William Parmelee. 
Miss Mattie Stone entertained at a bridge 
party in honor of Mrs. A. B. Warfield, of Chi- 


cago, and Mrs. Rudolph Smyser of Boston. 

Mr. and’ Mrs. Alexander Caldwell gave a din- 
for Lieutenant and Mrs. Sherrill. 
Mich., and Miss Lar- 


ner party 
Miss King, of Detroit, 


mon, of New York, were guests of honor at a 
card party given by Captain and Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 


The dancing season opened with a reception 
and dance given by the officers and ladies of 
the garrison to the student officers and their 
wives at Pope Hall. Elaborate preparations 
had been made and a most brilliant and delight- 
ful affair was the result. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 

On Friday, October 12, the 
Major Goodman, on his visit to the District was 
accompanied by a party consisting of Lieutenant 
Abbot, from Fort Ward, Miss Smith, Miss Ab- 
bot and Miss Goodman. The party remained in 
the post for about an hour. 

The steamer “Cartwright,” now transformed 
into an oil burner, is again on the run, much 
to the satisfaction of the District. 

Dr. Cass returned to his station at Vancouver 


Paymaster, 
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The “WHIZ” de Luxe 
is the Simplified Suspender 
forthe Well Dressed Man of the hour and 
is universally worn by those seeking com- 


fort in dress. 
Wear the “WHIZ” de Luxe and your 


Suspender troubles will instantly vanish. 
Buckles do not creep near to or over the 
shoulder as with ordinary Suspenders but 
on the “WHIZ” de Luxe they remain in 
their proper place, down near the cast - off. 
‘W HIZ” de Luxe Suspenders fit a// men, 
tall, short, stout or slim and are faultiess- 
ly made of only the des¢ /isle elastic web 

bing, with the most artistic and lasting 


trimmings. a 
, A tne pair de Luxe Suspenders at0O0c rs 


a Oe pair are a welcome and appro- 
aa Holiday sift for any man. /) 


Sent post paid in a beautiful box on 
receipt of price or they cap be had 
of dealers any where. 

DEPT. A 


TN ra Sina CO 


NEW YORK 


Barracks on October 14th after a stay of six 
weeks at Fort Worden during which he made a 
great many friends. 

On Tuesday, October 16th, the post was sad- 
dened by the sudden death of the infant daughter, 
Edith, C. A. Clark. The 
funeral was held the following day at the post 
the pall bearers being Dr. Waterhouse, 

Mastiller, Lieutenant Rorebeck and 
Lieutenant Lull. 

Miss 
Captain and Mrs. 

Mrs. Rorebeck, of Washington, and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Alice Rorebeck, who have been in the 
post for a month visiting Lieutenant C. G. Rore- 
beck, left on November Ist by boat for San Fran- 
cisco. During, their stay, with Mrs. 
C. G. Rorebeck they had a pleasant visit 
to Victoria. They expect to go to Los Angeles 
and San Diego, California, where they may de 
cide to spend the winter. 

On November 21st Lieutenant and Mrs. 
ton, of Fort Flagler, and Mr. and Mrs. Patterson, 
of Seattle, were the guests of Captain and Mrs. 
Newton and Lieutenant Burt. 

On November 24th Lieutenant and Mrs. Chas. 
A. Clark, and their sister, Miss Nellie Clark, left 


of Lieutenant and Mrs. 


cemetery, 
Lieutenant 


San 


Harry Newton. 


Borchas, of Francisco, is visiting 


in company 
very 


Hamil 
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Gund 


Madison Uquare West 


Suggests 
as desirable Christmas Gifts: 


CRAVATS 


for which the house is justly celebrated 


CRAVAT PINS 
SLEEVE LINKS 


WAISTCOAT BUTTONS 


JEWELED STUDS 
SHIRT AND DRESS 
WAISTCOAT SETS 


both expensive and of moderate price 


FANCY and WHITE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


CANES and 


UMBRELLAS 


handsomely mounted. 
suitably embroidered, and many other appro- 
priate articles for personal use. 


for the East. They expect to visit Mrs. Clark’s 
home and then proceed to Lieutenant Clark’s new 
station at Fort Totten, Long Island. 

Subcalibre practice has begun in the District 
and the effect of hard training in the new sys- 
tems is showing itself in some very fine practice 
on the part of all the companies, the 62d Company 
under Lieutenant John C. Olmstad having 
broken its own very fine record. 


Fort Wright, Wash. 


One thousand five hundred ounces of metal will 
be used in the beautiful silver service to be pre- 
sented to the new armored cruiser Washington 
by the people of the State after which the noble 
ship will be named. The service is composed of 
53 pieces and will cost $5,000. The chief picce 
is the punch bowl in the shape of a Galiot, or- 
namented with a figure representing Triton, the 
trumpeter of Neptune. Aft is a high deck orna- 
mented with festoons of laurel and oak leaves, 


‘around the guards are rhododandrons, the state 


flower, and on the sides are bunches of grapes 
and leaves, between which are the seals of the 
state and the navy. In the center on one side is 
a representation of the cruiser in raised gold, the 
opposite side bearing this inscription. 





“From the Citizens of the State of Washing- 
ton to the Protected Cruiser Washington, by the 
Ninth Legislature. Albert E. Mead, Governor; 
Charles E. Coon, Lieutenant Governor; J. G. 
Megler, Speaker of the House. Joint Commit- 
tee, N. E. Lindsley. Representative; George H. 
Baker, Senator; Emerson Hammer, Senator; 
Charles J. Roth, Representative; S. A. Crandall, 
Representative.” 

The weekly dances at Fort Wright during the 
stay of the Third Regiment band are received 
with pleasure by Spokane society folk. Captain 
and Mrs. Edward Shuttleworth’s brilliant recep- 
tion last week was so thoroughly enjoyed by the 
200 guests who attended that it was the topic 
of conversation at social affairs during the pres- 
ent week. The bachelors of the Third Regiment 
entertained, the guest list including all of the 
former guests of Captain and Mrs. Shuttleworth 
a few evening ago. The affair was informal and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Third Regiment is in the midst of field 
day, the first since the regiment arrived, and a 
number of exciting contests have stirred up the 
rivalry between the First and Third Battalions 
stationed at Fort Wright. The feature of the day 





= a 








was a game of baseball. Teams from each bat- 
tallion took part. The game resulted in a victory 
for the first battalion. This battalion also won 
the: relay race by a good margin. Four men 
were entered in the race from each battalion. The 
Third was victorious in the tug of war by a good 
margin. Seven men on a side were entered in the 
event. 

Exonerated from the charge of participating in 
one of the most sensational student pranks ever 
recorded in the history of West Point, for which 
he, with four others was expelled from the Mili- 
tary Academy, Prof. Loe Bowlby, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has been designated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to take the examination for lieu- 
tenancy next winter. He will go to Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, the end of the month. 

Lieutenant Colonel Febiger will take command 
at Fort Wright after the first of the new year, 
succeeding Major E. H. Plummer, who will, how- 
ever, still remain at the fort. Colonel Febiger 
was announced as the commander at the fort 
several months ago, but it was not stated at what 
time he would take charge. 

Edward C. Latchen, head electrician for the 
United States army in the division, is at Fort 
Wright to oversee the laying of an underground 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 
OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. A., 


Aid-de-Oamp to the Lieutenant-General 












—— «7 





Being a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
host of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 


FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Pciat, N. Y. 


AND BY 


The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 


im 














Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature possessed 
by no other book, 
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cable for the telephone and electric light system 
at the fort. The entire system is being overhauled 
and will be made new in every particular. 

Capt. Maury Nichols, stationed at Fort Wright 
with the Third Infantry, has just returned from 
Leavenworth, Kan., where he has been taking ex- 
amination for promotion as Major. 

Wives and daughters of the officers at Fort 
Wright are to be at home on the second and 
fourth Fridays of each month beginning No- 
vember 9. Wagons will meet all who go out 
from Spokane at the end of the electric railway 
line. 

Grant Hinkle has returned from Washington, 
D. C., with the information that the encampment 
of the Spanish American War Veterans will be 
held in Spokane in 1909. 

The Ladies’ auxiliary of the Spanish War Vet- 
erans in Spokane entertained at a banquet in 
Apollo Hall a Mrs. Maurice 
Smith was toastmaster, the address of welcome 
being given by Mrs. J. J. Butler, president of 
the organizatién. Mrs. E. E. Emery, spoke of 
the work of the Red Cross and Miss Sadie Scott 
responded to the toast “Our Boys,” while Mrs. 
B. R. Freeman paid tribute to “the absent ones.” 


few nights ago. 







OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
For use of subalterns 
By 
Lieut.-Col. James A Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut.-General 


Capt. 24th Infantry 

















By 


The Post Exchanges at 


Weat Point, N.Y., and Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is, 
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Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


Very delightful was the “bridge luncheon” 
given by Mrs. Grimes, on Saturday, October 2oth. 
Beside ali the ladies of Fort Hamilton, there were 
several from Fort Wadsworth, from the Shore 
Road, and Bay Ridge, and a few friends from 


New York. 


In the dining-room, seated at the beautifully 
appointed table, were Mrs. Landers, who poured 
coffee, and Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Andruss, who 
served the salad. The candles and shades were 
red, as Mrs. Grimes is always loyal to. the Ar- 
tillery. After luncheon, the guests adjourned to 
the parlors, where bridge was played until five. 
The lucky winners of the many and beautiful 
prizes were Miss Gelston, a miniaturep Mrs. 
Andruss, Jr., a vase, Mrs. Landers a medallion 


plate, Mrs. Andruss, Sr., a candlestick, and sev- 
eral other prizes which were won by the visiting 
ladies. Just before leaving all the ladies gathered 
in the spacious hall and drank a toast to Mrs. 
Stone, who is so soon to leave us. Mrs. Hinkle 
served the punch. 

Major and Mrs. Stone and family, left Fort 
Hamilton on Wednesday, November 14, on their 
way to Fort Moultrie, S. C. Major Stone was 
at first ordered to Fort Morgan, Ala., but as 
the post was destroyed during the recent storms, 
his orders had to be changed. 

Captain and Mrs. Sarratt arrived from Fort 
Hancock, Oct. 29th. Captain Sarratt is adjutant. 

Captain Peter C. Hains, Jr., has succeeded Lieu- 
tenant Francis M. Hinkle as Quartermaster. 

There was a football game between Hamilton 
and Wadsworth, Wednesday, October 24th. It 
was hard fought, on a slippery field, but neither 
side scored. Lieutenant Gillespie, captain and end 
of last year’s West Point team, and coach of the 
Fort Totten eleven, brought the Totten team 
down to play Hamilton. Fort Totten was beaten, 













Est. 1857 


BORDEN’S 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“*Leaders of Quality’’ 
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after a close and exciting contest, by a score of 
5-4. 

The team of the Battleship “Maine” came out 
to play Hamilton Wednesday October 31. 
Muddy field. Score o-o. Both sides were near 
scoring, but neither succeeded. 

Hamilton went to Fort Hancock, November 2d, 
and defeated the Hancock team by 7-0. 

Those who went up from Fort Hamilton to 
West Point November roth, to see the Princetom 
game, were, Col. Grimes, Captain Landers, Lieu- 
tenant Gilmer, Lieutenant Brewster, Lieutenant 
Farnsworth, Lieutenant Hinkle and Mrs. Hinkle. 

Mrs. Ludlow, wife of Major Ludlow, has ar- 
rived on the post. On Friday, October 19th, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle entertained at lunch- 
eon for Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, of Boston. 

On October 25th, Mrs. Mechling, of the Shore: 
Road, gave a most enjoyable bridge party, for 
the ladies of the post and many others. One of 
the prize winners was Mrs. Malcolm Andruss. 

On October 27th Mrs. Sawyer, of the Shore 
Road, entertained at bridge. One of the prizes 
was won by Mrs. Hinkle. 

Mrs. Andruss entertained the Ladies Bridge 
Club November Ist. The ladies present were 


Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. Andruss, Sr., 
of Bay Ridge, Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. 
Hains, Mrs. Hinkle, and Miss Gelston of the 
Shore Road. The prizes were won by Mrs. Lan- 
ders and Miss Gelston. 

Mrs. Hamilton, of Albany, has been visiting her 


daughter, Mrs. Hinkle. 
The next day Mrs. Grimes asked all the la- 


dies in to tea in the afternoon. Mrs. Sarratt 
poured. The table looked very pretty with red! 
candles and shades. The guests, beside the ladies 
of the post, were Mrs. Landers and Miss Lan- 
ders, of Maryland, and Mrs. Hamilton, of Al- 
bany. 









PEERLESS 


BRAND Fry BRAND 
Condensed rhea Evaporated 
MILK i CREAM 
All Conditions All Climates All Ages ————— 
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) RUINART 


BRUT 
CHAMPAGNE 


HAIG and HAIG’S 
SCOTS WHISKY 


Favorably known 
to the Service and 
found in Army 


and Navy Clubs 


Purchasing officers are especially invited to inspect these brands 
and will be supplied with samples upon request 


ROOSEVELT @ SCHUYLER, 99 Pearl St., New York City 





RMERss FOUNTAIN PEN 


A SENSIBLE. PRACTICABLE AND USEFUL GIFT 


No. 1. PRICE $1.50. 


“Lucky Curve’’ screw joint. 
warranted. 


No. 20. PRICE $2.50, 


grasp the fountain. One of the most popular numbers we make. 


e, medium, coarse or stub pen, as wanted. 


No. 33. PRICE $5.50. GOLD. ‘nis pen is our leader for the new styles. It is certainly the bi 
into apen retailing for less than $6.00. Neat, tasty and a real beauty. Same design in Sterling Silver 


No. 35. PRICE $10.00. GOLD, 


18-k. plate, which will last for a lifetime. 
cannot be appreciated until seen, 


No. 14. 


PLAIN BARREL PARKER LUCKY CURVE. 


Does not have the “‘Anti-Break’ Cap. Either over or under feed. A very good pen and 
It is the lowest in price of any Parker “Lucky Curve”’ made. 


A neat little pen. Has the 


PLAIN OR CHASED BARREL. Made with smooth or threaded end where fingers 


Can be supplied in either black or mottled rubber. 


st value ever put 
o. 34, Price, $4.50. 


GENTLEMAN’S SIZE. Barrel and cap entirely covered with heavy 


A magnificent creation. 
Surely a finer present than this could hardly be devised. 


The delicate beauty of the handwork done on this 


PRICE $5.00. STERLING SILVER FILIGREE No. 16. GOLD $6.00. ‘The sitver iniaia 


over the vulcanite, making a most striking looking pen. Space is reserved on name = for engraving name of owner. 


No, 16 same pattern as above. 


Solid 18-k. gold plate, will wear for years. Price $6 


If you want to spend as much 


as $5.00 or $6.00 for a fancy fountain you need have no fear of regretting selecting this style. 


No. 15. PRICE $7.00. 


PEARL BARREL WITH GOLD BANDS. 


Just out. One of the prettiest in our 


line of fancy pens. Gold filigree on Cap. Name plate, so the name of ownercan be engraved on same. This cut does 
not begin to show the beauty of this magnificent creation. 


EMBLEM PENS. PRICE $12.00 AND $12.50. For the first time we show this pen. we are prepared to 


supply the Parker Pen with the emblem of almost any of the more prominent orders. The cut shows the general style. 
The emblem is on solid (not plated) gold band. Makes a fine present for some secret order man. K. of P., K. of C., 


I. O. O. F., Blue Lodge Chapter, $12.00. Shrine, Knight Templars and others, $12.50. 


ID YOU ever see some friend take the cap off the pen point end 
of a fountain pen and then look dark, and finally take a piece 
of paper and wipe off the nozzle? If you_have you may be sure it 


was not a Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. 


*‘What! Do you mean tosay that this common and disagreeable 


feature is eliminated in the Parker?"’ 

Most certainly we do, for to pre- 
vent that trouble the famous 
Lucky Curve was invented. 

“Then why is it everyone who 
uses a fountain pen does not 
buy a Parker?’ 

imply because some people do 

not take time the same as you do, 
to inform themselves as to what to buyand what not to buy and buy 
something merely because they do not inform themselves of some- 
thing better. 

“But will you please tell me how it is the Lucky Curve makes 
the Parker cleanly while others soil the fingers*"’ 


Very gladly. 
TO ILLUSTRATE 
Inthe common kind of fountain pens you will find, if you unscrewthe 
hozzle from the barrel, that the feeder is cut off almost coextensive 
with thethread end. Unscrew the Parker andyouwill findthefeeder 


Many thousands of dealers all over the world sell the Parker Pen. 


ill 


THIS SHOWS THE LUCKY CURVE 


extending for ashort distance and in the form of a curve—hencethe 

hrase ‘“‘Lucky curve."’ This curved end is made so that when its 
‘aceisin positionit will just touch against the side of the barrel. 
This face also hasa little slit or mouth which communicates with 
the main channel of the feeder. Just as soon as the fountain is 
inverted, as it is when carried in the pocket, the ink passes down 
through the ink channel, which 
is a capillary channel, to the 
mouth of the feeder, where it is 
in turn delivered to the side of 
the barrel and by it carried along 
to the reservoir. and the fi 
channel is quickly emptied. Con- 
sequently when the cap is next 
removed from the Parker Pen, the nozzle is found as clean and 
dry as when the pen was first put in the pocket. In the common 
and old style pens of other makes nothing has been made to pro- 
vide for care of ink in the feed channel after the pen has been 
returned to the pocket and which has caused so many blackened 
fingers and dissatisfactiou in using. 

o intelligent person would, kuowingly, run into troyble if the; 
could avoid it; end a safe rule in purchasing a fountaip pen an 
not be im d upon. is to unscrew the nozzle and examine the 
threadend. SEE THAT IT HAS THE LUCKY CURVE. 


If yours does not, and he tries to sell you just as good 


apen without the ‘Lucky Curve” tell him he cannot fool you, but in such cases we will gladly fill your order direct. 


PARHER PEN COMPANY 


160 MILL STREET, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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